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Why Walbridge Won’t Win 


By William Marion Reedy 


ISE man that Mr. Cyrus P. Walbridge is, 
it is a wonder that he does not see the 
situation as it is and decline the Repub- 

lican nomination for Governor. 

By making the race he can accomplish nothing 
more than the speckling of his own character and 
reputation, both of which have heretofore been of the 
highest, 

Already Mr. Walbridge, efficient ex-Mayor, emi- 
nent business man and clever publicist, is identified 
in the popular mind with Ed Butler, boodle and ail 
the forces, that fight reform. Already he has been 

’ placed in an attitude of connivance at or participation 
in the venality and villainy upon the exposure of which 
Mr. Folk has made his reputation. 

All this may be, and probably is, in large measure 
unjust to Mr, Walbridge, but the fact stands that, in 
the public mind, the man who runs against Folk runs 
for boodle and all corruption. That this 
proved by the comment of the leading Republican 
papers outside the State, nearly all of them regretting 
that the Republicans did not endorse Mr. Folk. 

There is talk of Democrats knifing Mr. Folk for 
Mr. Walbridge. 
Many thousand Republicans 
and they cannot be disfranchised. 
Butler influence in the lower wards may work against 
Folk; even the Election Commissioners might be 
foolish enough to pack the polling places with machine 
Republican judges and clerks; but even that will not 
avail to defeat Mr. Folk. 
will swamp whatever the big cities may do against him. 

The Globe-Democrat is making a bitterly brilliant 
fight upon Mr. Folk because he did not prevent the 
nomination on the same ticket with himself of Cook 
for Secretary of State and Allen for Auditor. 

Mr. Folk’s reply is that he is running on the plat- 

He says further that 


is so is 


A few may do so, but a very few. 
will vote for Mr. Folk 
In this city the 


The country vote for him 


form, not on the candidates. 
his party, not himself, nominated his associates. He 
did not control or try to control the convention. He 
assumes his party knew what it was about, and he 
declines to state his personal attitude towards Cook 
and Allen.. Mr. Folk is shrewd. 
he should fight any of his colleagues or that he should 
defend them. 
if they are out of harmony with its principles, that is 
their lookout, not his. 

Mr. Folk says that the two strongest influences 


There is no need that 


They are running on his platform, and 


against him are Ed Butler, the Democratic boss upon 
whom he made war, and the Globe-Democrat. They 
are both for Walbridge, as a necessity of being against 
Folk. The community of interest between Butler and 
the Republicans is thereby established. The Repub- 


‘licans are fighting the fight of the boodlers and the 


boss. Therefore the public will see that a vote for a 
Republican Governor 
fore, again, the issue will be boodle against Folk. The 


is a vote for boodle. There- 


Democratic masses nominated Folk upon that issue. 
The Republican and Democratic masses will elect him 


on that issue, 





It doesn’t matter to the public in its present frame 
of mind who runs with Folk. The people believe Folk 
will be able to take care of the public interests against 
even Cook and Allen. Folk wasn’t tied up in the Cir- 
cuit Attorney’s office, but went after his associate 
Democrats. He will do the same as Governor. He 
knows the way to get at wrong doing, and this will 
enable him to keep his associates in the State offices 
“straight.” That is how the voter figures on Mr. 
Folk, Mr. Cook, Mr. Allen and Mr. Cowgill. If the 
whole ticket should be elected the corporation and 
machine men will be so afraid of Folk that they won't 
dare anything wrong. 


to pull Cook and Allen through—this and the unde- 


It is this feeling that is going 


niable force and popularity of the men themselves. 
If they were not strong with the people of their party 
they could not have won as they did under the handi- 
cap of criticism and accusation they both carried. 
They may run behind their ticket, but they will be 
elected. 

The Republicans cannot win. They are hopelessly 
disunited. Mr. Kerens’ triumph in the State con- 
vention, over the State machine, has left a soreness 
The Republican opposition 


to Mr. Kerens would lose the State forty times rather 


which cannot be healed. 


than help him toward the Senatorship. And I wonder 
if Mr. Kerens cares for Republican victory this year. 
Mr. Roosevelt turned down Mr. Kerens and the old 
strong Blaine-McKinley-Hanna contingent. A good, 
a very good friend of Mr. Kerens and his closest 
chum, “Steve” Elkins, a business associate and sum- 
mer neighbor of Mr. Kerens, has been nominated by 
the Democrats for Vice-President—Henry Gassoway 
Davis. Enough said. ~ 

From all these facts, therefore, one is justified in 
concluding that the best thing Mr. Walbridge can do 
is decline the gubernatorial nomination. If he be 
defeated and Mr. Roosevelt elected, there will be no 
Federal plum for Mr. Walbridge, because Mr. Wal- 
bridge is Mr. Kerens’ man, and the man in the White 
House has and will have no use for a Kerens’man, in 
view of the Elkins-Kerens relationship to the scheme 
that culminated in Davis’ nomination for Vice-Pres- 
ident. Davis was put up to tap the coal roads for 
coin. They will give up because Roosevelt interfered 
in the coal strike. Other interests will give to remove 
Roosevelt as an obstruction to Elkins-Kerens scheriies 
in Washington. Give them Davis as chief officer of 
the Senate and they’re all right, especially with Bel- 
mont and Standard Oil McCarren close to Parker. 
Mr. Roosevelt isn’t going to do anything for Wal- 
bridge and the deal with Davis. Mr. Walbridge can’t 
win. He won't get the full Republican vote. He 
will get a vote that will represent the disgruntled 
Democratic boodlers and the crowd that dickers to 
MTF. « 
Walbridge will be supported by traitor Democrats 


and traitor Republicans. 


“throw” Roosevelt in the nomination of Davis. 


And it is piteous to say 


‘such a thing about such a clever, genial, efficient and 
“generally estimable gentlenian as Mr. Walbridge. 
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They can’t beat Folk—whomsoever they may be, 
Why? Simply because they can’t beat the Ten Com- 
mandments. Mr. Folk is identified with, almost in- 
carnates, to the public mind, the moral law. And the 
moral law has still a few hundred thousand friends 
in Missouri. 

The fight is between Joe Folk and Ed Butler. If 
it were not for Butler and the powers he compels 
and impels, there would have been no_ Republican 
nomination for Governor. If the Republicans didn’t 
count on Butler’s opposition to Folk they would have 
indorsed Folk for election as they did for the Demo- 


cratic nomination. The old boss, battered, convicted, 
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released, acquitted, re-indicted, is still a giant. 
Folk’s adversary—he and none other. 

Can any one believing in the issue of the conflict 
between Evil and Good, doubt the overthrow of 
Butler? Butler may impress us, in this struggle, much 
as the Adversary in “Paradise Lost” impresses us. 
Satan is much more to be admired and even loved than 
Michael the Archangel. ‘Satan has all the qualities 
that appeal to humans and above all things courage, 
serene, self-sustaining courage, in his fight against 
odds. Ed Butler may be closer to some of us be- 
cause of his deficiencies of good and efficiencies of 
evil, than the Mr. Folk so pluperfectly pictured to us 
in the press, but Mr. Folk will win. 


He is 


The Beautiful Bunch About Parker 


By William Marion Reedy 


the Parker campaign. Very appropriate 

that one who “deals from the bottom” should 

be the manager of the man who dealt a fifth ace in 
the famous telegram concerning the. gold standard. 
Taggart never got his rake-off on a crookeder trick 
than was turned by Parker, Sheehan, McCarren et al. 
when they flashed the Esopus telegram on a conven- 
tion powerless to recall a nomination given on the 
The gold 
Can even the 


? AMBLING-MAN TAGGART is at the head of 


theory that money was not the issue. 
standard confidence game won't work. 
money interests in whose behalf it was played trust 
the man who tricked his party? Can that man _ be 
trusted who let Hill lve for him in the resolutions 
committee, in order to get the nomination, and then, 
when the nomination was secured, at the instigation 
of gold newspapers, proclaimed himself a gold man? 
The man who will trick his party will trick the finan- 
ciers, when it becomes his interest to do so. The 
man who let his spokesmen lie to Bryan, will let them 
lie to Belmont and the money kings. A man who 
will give one set of men_ the dpuble-cross, 
will give it to another for his own advantage. The 
man who voted twice for silver is not to be trusted 
upon one declaration for gold. 


It is no wonder that the Parker people have de- 
termined to let the West alone. They are not even 
to have Western headquarters. They are going to 
try to win New York, New Jersey and Connecticut 
with money, hoping that these, with the solid South 
and a few Western States, will be sufficient to elect 
Parker. Have we not the St. Louis Republic’s au- 
thority for it, that Blue-Eyed Billy Sheehan has stud- 
ied the Whitney and Hanna methods of carrying elec- 
tions? The cash will do the trick. New York can 
be bought like Ohio and Indiana and Illinois. There 
never was such a display of moral cynicism in politics 
since Dudley bought his “floaters” in “blocks of 
five.” The buying of an election follows naturally 
upon the telegram trick. It goes naturally with the 
taker of a gambling rake-off as campaign manager. 
The trusts are to be destroyed with Belmont in the 
saddle, representing the Rothschilds, and Pat Mc- 
Carren in the main push on a Standard Oil salary of 
$30,000 per year, and Bourke Cockran prating high 
morals like a sleepy bishop, when in 1896 negotiations 
for his oratorical services against Bryan had to be 


conducted through Senator Hanna. Peanut-politician 


Hill is a character calculated to strengthen popular 
faith in Parker as a man of principle. Hill is an 
appropriate political power behind the throne for a 


Presidential candidate who looks like Lord Barring- 
ton, now in the St. Louis County jail. They are a 
beautiful “bunch”—these advisers about Parker. They 
simply radiate honesty and purity and _ integrity— 
don’t they? They showed what they could do in the 
matter of “jobbing” a convention, and why will it 
not be as natural for them to do up the people as 
for one of Taggart’s boys in Indiana to “sand a deck” 
or for McCarren to fix a race at Gravesend? No won- 
der this bunch doesn’t want any Western headquar- 
ters. The West is “onto” them. The West knows 
Roosevelt for a “square’’ man, and it only knows 
Parker and his friends as the men who handed it a 
“gold brick.” The Parker nomination has fallen 
flat all through the West because of the great Parker 
One can go up and 
rock-ribbed, 


con game on the money question. 
round about Missouri, 
Democratic Missouri, and hear never a_ cheer 
for Parker. The Democrats of Indiana, Ohio, 
Illinois and Iowa are keeping mum. They didn’t 
care for silver. But they do care that they were 
led to nominate a man who would let the money 
issue alone, only to find that after having done it, 
the nominee flung the gold standard in their faces. 
It is hardly conceivable that the people of New 
York, New Jersey, Connecticut and other Eastern 
States are ready to be bought over to a candidate 
whose first national political act was a dirty trick, in 
the most approved, bald, cynical, selfish manner of 
David B. Hill, the evil genius of all honest Democra- 
New York and New Jersey 
How can 


down and 


cy of whatever brand. 
and Connecticut hate and despise Hill. 
they rally to a man who has shown the country noth- 
ing of himself except that he is Hill’s most apt pupil? 
Will the “safe and sane” East support a Hill pupil, 
when it will have none of Hill himself? If Hill is too 
trickily dishonest to secure even the favor of Tam- 
many Hall, how is his man to get the votes of the 
people who are more loftily inclined than the merry 
brethren of the Tiger? It is small wonder that there 
is no enthusiasm anywhere for Parker. He has fallen 
on the party like a lump of putty on a board. He is 
as impassive as a faro dealer pulling from a crooked 
box. There’s nothing strikfng about him, save that 
he is as fish-like in quality as his great exemplar Hill. 
And he is surrounded by a crowd that represents 
nothing but “slick work” and “graft.” The country 
does not take to him. He has fallen flat even in the 
South. 

The fight for Parker is to be concentrated in the 
East. That is bad for Parker. The East knows 


Hill and Gorman and Sheehan, and all the tricksters 
and the East will take Roosevelt in preference to Par- 
ker on the moral issue. Roosevelt could never be 
as dishonest as Parker has been in the matter of his 
trick upon the Democratic convention. A man who 
would do that would import the methods of the thim- 
ble-rigger and the “monte-spieler” into the White 
House. Some of Taggart’s friends might put up a 
roulette wheel in the blue room, and one of McCar- 
ren’s touts might open a “book” in the conservatory, 
Pelmont might have his hand in the treasury up to 
the elbow, and Dave Hill entertain plug-uglies in the 
All this, figuratively, of course. Par- 
He wouldn’t do anything wrong 
No; he’d let others do it 


dining-room. 
ker is a pure man. 
er tricky—not for worlds. 
for him, and profit by it. 


Parker, as far as he has gone, won’t do. The 
people don’t want a skullduggerite in the White 
House. They don’t want any man in the White 
House who stands for and with Hill and Taggart and 
McCarren. They won’t have it, even if old Grover 
dces consent to run for Governor of New Jersey to 
help out the scheme. 


It’s up to Parker to show himself a man, not a 
tool. He must make it plain that he is more a foe 
of the trusts than Roosevelt is. He must make the 
people believe it—if they will, after the gold brick 
trick. He must make the people see that he isn’t 
more of a plutocrat than Roosevelt—if they will see 
it in spite of Belmont and Rockefeller’s friendship. He 
will have to convince the public of his honesty and 
integrity in spite of his clese relations with Hill. He 
will have to show himself a statesman in spite of his 
predilection for peanut politics. He must show 
himself sincere, after twice voting for silver, then 
tricking the silverites for a nomination, then coming 
cut for gold. He must show the country that he is 
better than the trick and the tricksters that made him 
a candidate. It is up to Judge Parker to demonstrate 
to the intelligence of the country of all sections that 
he is more of a Democrat than Theodore Roosevelt. 
He has not done this yet. He is the creature of a 
clique that tricked the Democratic “rubes.” He has 
overridden his party. He has none of Roosevelt's 
personal democracy. He has none of Roosevelt's 
universal interest in things and people. He is stiff, 
stuffy and a “frost.” He is a time-server. He 
works underground, politically, like a mole. He has 
no generosities, no enthusiasms, mo convictions that 
Judge Parker looks, in his pic- 
tures, like a very respectable wooden man.  There’s 
a hint as of Dave Hill in his features. He hardly 
scems a human being, even if he does love his red 
polled bull “Peter,” and the great sow “Mammy” does 
come at his call. He looks like the sort of man that 
would have gambling-grafter Taggart running his 


are not expedient. 


campaign. 


Some time this.week Judge Parker will accept the 
nomination. We shall ‘know more about him then. 
I venture to predict, however, that his acceptance will 
be full of weasel words that will suck the strength 
out of his statements of Democratic faith. He will 
talk like Dave Hill has talked and acted for years. 
He will talk just as we expect a man to falk who 
has “conned” a convention out of a nomination on 
false pretenses. And whatever he says the sensible 
public will not believe him muchly. Parker's trick 
at St. Louis has lost him the confidence of all the 
people, radicals and conservatives alike. Only the 
politicians, the job hunters, the men who want to 
make profit out of the Democracy are for him, and 
most of them are so only for the purpose of’ maintait- 
ing their regularity. 
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The Fair Begins Its Fine Finish 


By William Marion Reedy 


HE World’s Fair, as I predicted last week, is 
7 now “going some.” The attendance continues 
to mount and the city generally not less than 

the grounds themselves, show a tremendous influx 
of strangers. That the local management is just find- 
ing its stride in the conduct of the enterprise is ap- 
parent, although I understand that the management 
is also discovering some “dead ones” in, the directory. 
I am told that five or six men, among the wealthiest 
on the board, have declined to sign notes for $10,000 
to meet emergencies, while men with not one-tenth the 
capital of those worthies signed up most cheerfully. 
It is too bad that the names of these plutocratic quit- 
ters cannot be made public. I take it that among 
them are the men who are in favor of discharging 
the Jefferson guards and using United States sol- 
I, for one, don’t like the idea 
There is too 


diers in their stead. 
of a Fair policed by regular soldiers. 
much militarism in the idea. 

One thing that the Fair management has done 
is worthy of all praise. That is the establishment 
of free days for children with their parents. This 
gives full effect in the best possible way to the educa- 
tional value of the Fair. Nothing could be better than 
bringing the children, with their receptive minds, 
in great numbers, within the artistic influence of 
the Fair. It cannot fail to be of great effect in 
stimulating the childish imagination to a realization 
of some part of the great idea and the high ideal 
which the Fair represents, while, coming down to 
more immediate matters, the plan is of good business 
sense. It brings to the Fair coffers many a dollar that 
otherwise would never find its way thither. 

I should say that the next best thing that the 
Fair could do would to be put on blinkers and let 
the Pike concessions loosen up a little. The Pike 
is all right in its way, but it is not outre enough to 
capture the crowds. Its shows are too dully re- 
spectable. They are large reproductions to some ex- 
tent of the attractions of street fairs all over the 
There is nothing to startle or to shock 
people into interest. This straight-jacketing of the 
Pike is all well enough in its way, but a Puritanical 
Pike is not a profitable one, and the Fair is never 
going to flourish solely upon the support of folks 
who think the theatrical burlesque is sinful to wit- 
ness. The Pike could be enlivened without any shows 
proceeding to the verge of indecency. The Pike is 
too much run in fear of the extremely pious people 
of the land and this it is that makes concessionaires 
so glum. There needn’t be any show allowed on 
the Pike that would shock modesty, but it is the 
opinion of some of the most virtuous of the directors 
that it would be better for the Pike and the people 
who “do” it, and for the Fair generally if the 
directory would pluck up courage and permit the 
concessionaires to ginger up the shows. 

The Fair management continues to cut expenses 
and this, with the growing attendance, makes it 
certain that the Fair’s payments to the government 
will be made without calling upon the directors 
to stand good for a loan from the local banks. The. 
latest information is to the effect: that while rooms 
are plentiful enough now, all available lodging space 
in the city has been taken from September on to the 
end of the Fair. This indicates, not that the bill 


country. 





posters’ association free billing is having its effect, 
but that the work of the press and publicity depart- 
ment is beginning to tell. The people are beginning 
to come when they are fairly justified in expecting 
cool weather. And those are the people who are 
wanted. We have had a surfeit of the box lunch 
crowds that spend not a cent more than their ad- 
fee and their hotel bills. It’s about time 
that the spenders should be coming along and cut- 
ting things loose and “weeding” their fat “rolls” for 
the benefit of the habitant. The profitable element 
of a World’s Fair town known as the transient cafe 
population has not yet been much in evidence, but 
it is coming and when it comes, why some of us 
won't ever go home till morning until the Fair closes. 
While there hasn’t been much overflow money, much 
spending in the holiday spirit of the people who like 
to spend money, the merchants in the main report a 
The greater retail stores 


mission 


great increase in business. 
are profiting largely by the Fair and the wholesale 
houses are beginning to come in for their share of 
business. They expect to be completely overrun by 
the fall trade. The bankers report excellent business, 
and the weekly clearing house returns are gratify- 
ing, while comparison of general business statistics 
in this and other cities proves nothing more conclu- 
sively than that it is only the World’s Fair business 
and circulation of money that keeps this city from a 
state of stagnation like unto that reported by the 
great agencies in New York, Philadelphia and Chi- 
cago. The World’s Fair may have pinched some of 
us in some ways, but the best judges of business 
conditions agree that but for Fair conditions, the 
city would be very much worse off than it is. Even 
while the Fair has not been making money, the 
merchants have been profiting in a way to demonstrate 
that they will make much more profit than the 
amount of their subscriptions. The Fair is paying 


George Graham 


al al 


Missouri, is dead in the fullness of years and 
He was a link with the heroic 


E X-SENATOR GEORGE GRAHAM VEST, of 


of honors. 
past, one of the last of a number of great men who 
made great history. He was one of the geniuses of 
the Confederacy, one of those who saw the end of 
the Lost Cause from the start, yet held the faith in 
spite of doom foreseen. Senator Vest was a man 
simple and straightforward, wise by his very guile- 
lessness, and always effective because of his being so 
very much of an unveneered human being. He was 
a man gifted with peculiar fascinations, No man 
ever was more popular or influential with his political 
enemies. In the minority of the Senate for years 
upon years, he was not less a factor in shaping af- 
fairs than if he had been of the majority. Though 
gifted with a romantic strain of character not uncom- 
mon in Southerners, he had also a large supply of 
common sense which prevented his romanticism run- 
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the people back indirectly, at least it is paying those 
who did not make the mistake of oversanguine in- 
vestment upon prospects of Fair business in lines with 
As a rule, the 
stuck to his regular business and 
hasn’t taken a flyer in Exposition “snaps” of various 


which the investor was not familiar. 
man who has 
sorts, is realizing upon the Fair and realizing well, 
if not handsomely. The losers are going to be those 
who backed with money men who had little or nothing 
in the furtherance of schemes the backer knew noth- 
ing at all about. 

The Fair is rounding to in good shape and whoso 
is not glad thereof is a traitor to his town. The 
men who have made the Fair are beginning to 
brighten up—although maybe it’s because there has 
been a lull in the matter of “functions” and general 
Even the concessionaires are grow- 
ing chipper, as well they might after the growth in 
business of the past week. If the weather contin- 
ues as it has been and there is every reason to believe 
that it will do so, there will be a splendid showing 
of visitors for the month of August. Reports from 
that the transportation facilities 
centering here will be taxed to their fullest capacities 
in September, October and November. The signs 
are that the Fair has begun upon its splendid finish. 
The Fair has just begun to soak in upon the people 
here and elsewhere, in its beauty and amplitude and 


social stunts. 


all quarters are 


variety. The people are getting ready to come and 
appreciate the glories that are bruited abroad. 

And speaking of bruiting abroad and advertising 
the Fair along commercial lines, I should like to ask 
what more effective work could have been done for 
the Exposition than the special issue of The World’s 
Work in which the event is described with pen, 
pencil, brush and photo as no such event ever was 
described before? It didn’t cost the Fair a cent. It 
is a work for gain prompted by an adequate realiza- 
tion that the Fair is an enterprise the like of which 
will never be seen again and a perfect record of 
which will be valuable for many and many a year to 
come. ‘That’s the publicity that is going to make 
the Fair a great success—the publicity that the Fair 
forces from the purveyors thereof by its intrinsic 
beauty and magnificence and exalted utility for the 
world’s highest purposes. 


Vest Jd @ 


By William Marion Reedy 


ning away with him and carrying him into Quixotism. 
The little giant of Missouri had no superior in debate, 
either formal or extemporaneous. He was master of 
every art of the orator, but infusing and informing 
that art was the genius of sincerity. He was among 
the greatest Democrats this country has produced, 
and his Democracy was undeniably democratic. While 
am uncompromising party man, he was a patriot who 
could sink partisanism, as he showed on many an 
occasion. Although a most genial and good natured 
spirit, Vest was the only man in the Senate whom 
the vitriolic and vituperative Ingalls never dared at- 
tempt to flay, for in the Ingallsian line Vest was the 
Kansan’s master. Vest had that incomparable gift 
of being humorous without allowing himself to _be- 
come a humorist. That, like all his other gifts and 
faculties, was under control, and was displayed only 
at fit time and place. His taste even as a minority 
Senator did not run. towards mere obstruction for 
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olistruction’s sake. He loved an out-and-out fight, 
end afterwards to go fishing with some of his erst- 
while dearest foes. He was one of those big little 
men, like Douglass, who was not afraid of an issue 
or of his own views or of himself. All his qualities 
evoked the affection of those who met him. 


popular with the best and biggest men of the nation 


He was 


of all parties and sections. This was because he was 
a man, full, rounded and complete. There was noth- 
ing small about him, but his stature, but when roused 
to speech and action his supreme intelligence, his 
quick perception, his fervid imagination seemed to 
add cubits to his height. Whenever or however 
tcuched to any issue Vest always rang true. He 
Was a man of no less sentiment than sense. Indeed, 
but for politics and for his humor, he might have 
been a poet. His friendships were as strong as his 
political predilections, but no stronger. Thus he 
voted against Quay’s ad interim appointment as Sena- 
tor, though Quay was his fondest chum in the tarpon 
waters. Vest quarreled politically with Cleveland, 
but both men retained the respect of one another. 
Vest was always so busy in the Senate that he had 
not tinge to make money. He was not of the new 
sordid school of statesmen. Through many and 
many a flurry of scandal during his service hé passed 
His delight in the Senate’s duties was in- 
tellectual. He liked the playing of the great game 
of mind, and he played with “the rigor of the game.” 


He was never swept off his solid footing by passion, 


untainted. 


and, while he may often have been wrong, he was 
never either stubborn or stupid. True always to the 
Southern tradition, Vest nevertheless was seldom an 
extremist. He had the faculty of restraining his 
speech, so that in the midst of the stormiest discus- 
sion the little man from Missouri was rarely, if ever, 


intemperate in utterance. To the last there was a 


Reflections 


By 


St. Louts Literature. 

T. LOUIS as a literary subject is coming to the 
front. Miss Mary Dillon’s “Rose of Old St. 

' Louis” is a fairly pretty tale, drawing its local 
color mainly from the use of the names of early St. 
Louis settlers like the Saugrains. Papins, Chouteaus, 
etc., but the novel does not realize for us the old St. 
Louis of which the lady writes. Her heroine, Pela- 
gie, is womanly enough and her hero, whose name 
isn’t given in the whole book, if 1 remember, is a sort 
of very much diluted d’Artagnan. The story had 
been just as good, and that’s far from bad, had it 
ben located in part otherwhere than in St. Louis. 
Miss Dillon, however, has dished up her Louisiana 
Purchase history in very clever fashion to fit in with 
the necessities of her story, but there is an intoler- 
able deal of Napoleon and Paris of his time to a 
very little of St. Louis. The story goes with a good 
swing, but it isn’t a book that visualizes for us save in 
the vaguest, mistiest fashion the St. Louis of the 
day that saw it under three flags within two dozen 
hours. Winston Churchill, by the way, has written 
another novel, “The Crossing,” that leads up to 
St. Louis and the Louisiana Purchase. He has 
crammed a great deal of history and memoirs for his 
task. He portrays well the life of the men’ who won 
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certain simple quality, of dignity according to the old 
tradition about Vest. He seemed to have come down 
to us uncontaminated by modern fal-lals from an 
earlier time. And his talk was a miracle of multi- 
colored impressions. It was lutes and viols, and 
then thunders of power, or incitements to Gargan- 
tuan laughter. He had been and seen many things. 
He had heard the great ones speak. He had been 
a part of* epic scenes and epochal moments, and he 
could make them all live again. His fund of stories 
was as inexhaustible as Lincoln’s, and their applica- 
tion no less inevitably pertinent to the connection in 
which they were related. Vest measured men shrewd- 
ly, yet kindly, and his summarization of a man’s char- 
acter was always definitive. His capacity for friend- 
ship was practically limitless, and his intimates 
reached from the highest to the lowliest. He loved 
the informalities of life, that is this side of that un- 
conventionality which affronts good taste and good 
morals. He was a liberalist in his opinons, and an 
unfettered man in his openness of life. There never 
was a man less sensible of his importance, and this 
without any loss of true dignity, He served his State 
long and well. He was one of Democracy’s stalwarts. 
He was one of the best friends of the South. He was 
a big, broad, brave, witty, kindly, sweet-souled lov- 
ing and lovable man, who did a great work wisely, 
cheerfully and well. He is dead, but his works live 
after him. He has earned well his rest, and we seeing 
not further than the grave which takes his sacred 


dust, content ourselves that for him 


whose days are done 
There lies not any troublous thing before, 
Nor sight nor sound to war against him more, 
For whom all winds are quiet as the sun, 
All waters as the shore. 
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William Marion Reedy 


the wilderness to civilization. He apprehends, seizes 
and fixes Daniel Boone, Clark and other pioneer he- 
roes, and he has given us another quite girlful girl, but, 
Lord bless us, he hasn’t written a novel. He has 
simply woven a little thread of fiction into a vast 
sketch of border history and produced what in the 
reading seems to be the longest book now in the 
world. Mr. Churchill can write well from fact. 
What he lacks is invention and he lacks it most 
copiously. This, it is needless to say, marks him as 
no novelist, whatever else he may be. “The Cross- 
ing” may have literary value, but not as _ fiction. 
Miss Dillon has Mr. Churchill beaten a mile in the 


matter of imagination. 


oly ob 
Shall Mr. Folk Resign? 


THERE arises a demand that Mr. Folk shall resign 
as Circuit Attorney now that he is running for Gov- 
ernor. There is no law obliging Mr. Folk to do 
this. Should he decide to do it, it would only be as 
But he may put duty above taste. 


” 


a matter of taste. 
He may conclude that it is his duty to “see through 
the boodle prosecutions he inaugurated. He may 
think to resign would be to leave open to the machine 
a chance to install in his place another who might 


neglect the work, although it is not likely that any 





associate of his in the Circuit Attorney’s office would 
“jay down” on the cause. Mr. Hancock, Mr. Bish. 
op or Mr. Maroney would undoubtedly carry on the 
work most vigorously, and if Mr. Folk were to re. 
sign, surely no appointing power would venture to 
replace him with a man suspected of sympathy with 
the people Mr. Folk has been prosecuting. I see 
that a classically ironic appeal for Mr. Folk’s res- 
ignation has been made by Hon. Chester Harding 
Krum, one of the defenders of the boodlers, and 
though it be deliciously savored with Shakespeare and 
Dickens, it is too sardonic to be effective. 
appeal had better have come from one who had not 
been of boodlers’ counsel, though it would not have 
been characterized by such stinging stylism. Judge 
Krum is too much “for the defense” to be a molder 
of opinion on this question, though his letter, doubt- 
Still, more symptomatic 


Such an 


less, has value as a feeler. 
cf there being things doing, I should regard the spec- 
tacle of Morton Jourdan dining with C. Orrick Bish- 
op. at the Tyrolean Alps last Saturday evening. Mr. 
Jourdan, after Harry Hawes, was the force and fire 
of opposition to Folk, and he is the man who sees 
the Governor when the crowd in St. Louis want some- 
thing done. Jourdan and Bishop seen together are 
a significant incident, indicative of something in the 
wind. They are not par nobile fratrem. They do 
not meet by magnetic mental or moral attraction. So, 
maybe, the Governor would like Mr. Bishop in Mr. 
Folk’s place, or that Mr. Jourdan would wish it, 
which is the same thing. It is, however, not likely 
that Mr. Folk can be forced to resign. The people 
would hardly stand for it. If he did so the act would 
be stigmatized as a surrender to the machine. | In 
fact, the logic of the situation makes it a metaphysi- 
cal certainty that Mr. Folk will hold on the Circuit 
Attorneyship unto the end. The convicted boodlers 
will fare better with Folk as Governor than they 
would with anyone else in that place, for who could 
with better grace pardon the boodlers than the man 
who convicted them? Mr. Folk cannot be forced to 
The clamor that he shall do so is a mis- 
“stick” 


resign. 
tuke of his enemies, since it will force him to 
and the harder he “sticks” the greater will be his ma- 
jority. This call for his resignation, like almost ev- 
ery other move that has been made against Folk, is a 
stupid blunder. 
abe ab 
St. Louis Beer a Civilizer. 

No WONDER the Japanese are defeating the Rus- 
sians so steadily and signally. It is the custom of 
Japanese generals and admirals to regale their men 
in the intervals between fighting with beer, and with 
St. Louis beer at that, for almost all the gambrinian 
beverage in Japan is shipped from this city. The 
Japs are equal to herculean effort when refreshed 
and primed with good old Budweiser, brewed under 
tte Anheuser-Busch, to say nothing of Lemp’s Stan- 
dard or the A. B. C. brand. The Britisher won his 
great renown as a fighter upon the inspiration of 
beer. The German nation became the incarnation 
of blood and iron upon beer. The Japanese have 
taken their cue from the leading nations in the matter 
of drink as in the matter of tactics and mechanics, 
and so are doing up the Russians easily. There nev- 
er was in the world, and there is not now a better 
beer than that for which St. Louis is famous. It is 
a prime factor in contemporary civilization. | It pro- 
motes sobriety through diminishing the consumption 
It is food as well as drink. 
It mitigates the hardships of ‘war, It ‘sustains the 
soldier without over-stimulating him, and it soothes 
St. Louis beer 
bottles mark the progress of modern: ideas ‘evei unto 


of more fiery liquids. 


the harrassed statesman in council. 
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Lhassa, the forbidden city of Thibet, and their amber 
contents have been effectively employed in the opening 
up of the domain of Menelik, Son of Solomon. When 
ee North Pole is found it will be first plastered with 
the label of either “Budweiser” or “Falstaff,” and 
when the first airship alights upon Mars the first 
package unloaded from the cargo will be a case of 
two dozen quarts of a St. Louis special brew. St. 
Louis beer beats the world. It draws the world here 
more strongly than does the great Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition, and Macaulay’s New Zealander does not 
ask immediately to be led to the glorious Cascades, 
but what car will take him quickest to the breweries 
in South St. Louis. The Esquimaux and the Igor- 
rotes fraternize at the Fair over a cool quart, and the 
American. Indian grunts “how!” over a stein to the 
smiling Patagonian, the hairy Ainu or the laughter- 
less Veddah of Ceylon. Let us celebrate St. Louis 
beer, and those who manufacture it. 
ing the world together in amity with the benign pro- 
duct. They are the forerunners of the time when 
the world shall be lapped in peace, and the swords 


They are seal- 


shall be beaten into ploughshares, and our descendants 
shall live with no other thought than enjoyment of 
glad idlesse punctuated by the popping of crown- 
corks. 
ale ob 
Tolstoi and His Boys. 

Totstol’s two sons enlist in the Russian army, 
even while their father’s diatribe against war and the 
national spirit reverberates throughout the world. 
“How sharper than a serpent’s tooth is it to have a 
thankless child,” but then Tolstoi is from all accounts 
an old fakir. He won't take royalties on his book, 
but he allows his wife to take them. He won't accept 
any honors as a Russian count, but his family is al- 
lowed to enjoy all the emoluments of his position. 
He preaches fanciful doctrines of millennial commun- 
ality, but he doesn’t give up anything for the cause. 
He is a martyr who doesn’t undergo any suffering. 
He says “the rich are willing to do everything for the 


but Tolstoi hasn’t 


’ 


poor except get off their backs,’ 
off anybody’s back, 
to think that 
Taxers who are 


yet got except _ theoreti- 


I begin Tolstoi is like 


cally. 
some of our: Single clamoring 
against all property save land, yet spend the greater 
portion of each day in a bucket shop trying to beat 
the stock market, or else framing up get-rich-quick 
schemes that have to be suppressed by the State bank 
examiners. Tom Johnson is a type of this crowd, 
railing against franchises yet holding them, exploit- 
ing them and profiting by them, kicking against pro- 
tection, yet taking his share of the profit flowing from 
protection. Golden Rule Jones was another purist. 
He didn’t believe in corruption, yet it is said that 
money was never more freely spent in politics than by 
him in his various campaigns for Mayor of Toledo, 
Ohio. 


books to the poor. Bryan has done better than most 


Henry George didn’t give up the profit on his 


reformers, for he has given. several quite respectable 
sums to the furtherance of his brand of Democracy. 
Tolstoi is a queer blend of monomaniac and _fakir, 
according to those who have seen him without the 
glasses of fanatical exaggeration of his virtues. The 
best proof that his teachings amount to nothing 
is that they are not followed by those who are near- 
est and dearest to him. He belies in his own best 
Work his own aesthetic theories set forth in that 
insane volume, “What is Art?” and he doesn’t do 
anything to advance the cause of quietism and‘ non- 
resistance except preach prfagmatically to a world 
outside of Russia. Talstoi is a great power in Uto- 
Pian philosophy outsidé of Russia, In his own land 
he is a martyr who appears to have ‘a “pretty good 
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time of it, while his family reap the benefit of his 
work. He-doesn’t live up to his principles, except 
so far as he makes a spectacle of himself in a moujik 
costume, and his own married life is a refutation of 
his famous, or infamous, “Kreutzer Sonata.” Tol- 
stoi’s philosophy is neither coherent nor compelling. 
And Russia shows she knows the man by refusing 
to make of him the sacrifice he would have the world 
believe himself to be. Tolstoi has a pretty good 
thing of it in his martyrdom, and that, the fact is 
not better known is due to the circumstance that the 
devotees to his shrine are never allowed to catch 
him unawares. All this seems odd to write in the face 
of the crank philosopher’s almost universal apoth- 
eosis by the horde of world-improvers now loose upon 
the planet, but the facts are of easy access in cer- 
tain publications during the past ten years. Of 
course we cannot always condemn a man’s preach- 
ment because of his practice, but there must be some- 
thing wrong with the Tolstoi scheme when, while 
his voice is high uplifted inveighing against war 
and against his own country, his two sons enlist in 
the war against the Japanese. The boys are evi- 
dently “next” to the old man’s special bugginess, 
and they must be greatly amused to think that his 
lunacies are the foundation of a philosophical and 
philanthropical cult in various parts of the world. 
ale be 
A Sweet Subject. 

In St. Louis the greatest candy-making and candy- 
shipping center of the country, the great candy trust 
is to have a formidable rival in the new Blanke-Wen- 
neker Candy Company, composed ‘of a merger of the 
Blanke Brothers Candy Co. and the Wenneker-Morris 
Candy Co. With a of $350,00, with the 
blended business efficiency of two great successful 
concerns, one of them the oldest in the West, with 
the energetic Mr. Charles F. Wenneker as president 
and Mr. August Blanke, the veteran, to assist him, 
the candy trust should find itself soon up against a 
A new firm starting with an 


capital 


struggle for existence. 
assured business of $1,000,000 per year, in the greatest 
candy-consuming territory in the land, should be 
evocative of something doing. Mr. Wenneker, the 
president of the merged concern is a typical instance 
of opportunity in St. Louis. He was born here. He 
worked for the Blanke Company, the pioneer candy 
house, for twenty-two years. Then he founded a new 
concern and now is at the head of the house with 
which he started as a boy. That a man can accom- 
plish so much in his native town, and do it, too, while 
giving not a little attention to other affairs, even to 
directing politics and holding federal, State and muni- 
cipal offices, as Mr. Wenneker has done, should cer- 
tainly be proof conclusive that this is not the town 
for a young man to leave in order to make a success 
in life. St. Louis holds prizes, for the men worthy 
of winning them, as great if not greater than any 
other city in the Union, and those prizes are for St. 
Louisans born not less than for the country boy whose 
all-conquering career in the city has: been the theme 
of so much marvel and applause of late years. 
aks ab 
Sully’s Evil Gentus. 

The strike of the mill workers at Fall River, the 
great cotton manufacturing town of New England. 
furnishes another evidence of the criminal results of 
the speculative operations of men like Sully. The 
ex-cotton king boosted the price of the great sta- 
ple in his cotton corner, until the manufacturers 
found it more to their interest to dispose of holdings 
than to turn them into fabrics. The result was stag- 
nation of the industry, which quickly closed the mi!!s 
in England and forced our manufacturers of cotton 
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But for 


this there would have been no strike and the shut- 


goods to reduce wages to make ends meet. 


down which may last all winter might never have 
occurred. 

ab ab 

Cross Country Auto Tours. 

The automobile, as a pleasure vehicle, has certainly 

come to stay. This fact has been proved by the long 
distance journey of the Eastern autoists to St. Louis, 
which recently was finished. Nearly all the cars 
made the long trip from New York and Boston 
without serious mishap and the time made was more 
than creditable. Some bad roads were encountered, 
but in several States the long procession of auto- 
mobiles found pretty fair traveling. It is more than 
likely now that automobile cross country tours will 
become quite fashionable since this one has met with 
such success. All that is wanted to make this new 
form of pleasure a reality, are good roads, and these 
will soon be had, since more than a score of States 
have already inaugurated movements for better high- 


ce oe 
; As to the Turf War. 
IF reports are true the turf war in St. Louis 
is far from abated, though it is temporarily checked. 
There is now talk of Mr. Oliver P. Belmont, the 
head of the Eastern Jockey Club, coming West to 
take charge of the Union Jockey Club’s property, 
and as Messrs. Belmont and “Dry Dollar” Sullivan, 
who is a Union stockholder, have been pulling to- 
gether lately, there may be some truth in the re- 
port. At any rate, friends of the Union Club credit 
the story and declare that some such change may be 
made if President Carmody fails to secure racing 
dates from the Western Jockey Club. Mr. Belmont’s 
acquisition of the new St. Louis track would ‘mean 
much more than a mere local turf war; it- would 
mean a national conflict with the Eastern and West- 
ern Jockey Clubs, as the opponents and millions of 
dollars involved. Of course, the Union track. would 
then secure the best: horses on the Eastern turf: for 
a season of racing. Eastern horsemen have: not, felt 
kindly toward the St. Louis representatives of the 
Western Jockey Club since the Hermis-Colonial 
Girl race, and it would not be surprising if the 
gauntlet were thrown down to the Western turfmen 
by Messrs. Belmont and his confreres in the East. 
It is well known that mighty influences are at work 
to stir up strife between the two big turf organiza- 
tions. Should they succeed, the fight would be a bat- 
tle of dollars indeed. 
oe oe Qe of 
KRUGER AND CRONJE 
Pre KRUGER died possessed of an estate val- 


ways. 


ued at from five millions to seven millions 

of dollars. The source whence this great 
fortune was derived is unknown—or merely guessed 
at. 

General Cronje, one of the great generals of the 
Boer war is a “feature” in the Boer War show at the 
St. Louis Exposition. Twice a day, says an edito- 
rial writer in the San Francisco Argonaut, sword in 
hand, he leads a tattered band of veterans of the 
South African war in a charge across a field against 
a harmless foe. Twice a day the defeated Boers 
ground their arms, and twice Gen. Cronje surrenders 
his sword in mock defeat. It is a representation 
of the Battle of Paardeburg for the amusement of 
the curious people of a strange land. Gen. Cronje 
has explained that his exhibition of himself at the 
fair is not willingly undergone. But he is an old 
man. His lands and property he lost in a devastating 
war. it is pretty late to begin all over again. So 
he has chosen this way to provide for his old age. 

Curious, is it not, the diverse fortunes of these two 
men and comrades? Curious that Kruger, with all 
his wealth, should have held out no helping hand to 
Cronje! . 
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Poor ? ft 


a By Montefiore Bienenstok 


charity, or benevolence on a_ business basis, 


To: smug clothier with a penchant for scientific 


sat over his steak and his stein. It was the 
best steak and the best stein, Augusta, Georgia,— 
as good a town as any for our purpose—afforded, and 
judging by the fact of his being president of the local 
Jewish charities, Henry Rosenberg, our smug clothier 
was the “best” man. He had just returned froma _ chari- 
ty convention in Chicago where the ideas partook of the 
coldness of the climate. He had imbibed from scholarly 
lips and tutored brains the dangers of promiscuous giv- 
ing, the pauperizing effects of the dole; the neces- 
sity for practicality in charity; the head as well as 
the heart doctrine; the vital importance of a strong 
organization in each place and of a central conference 
for the entire country. “We must protect the poor 
against themselves—we must protect 
against the poor,” (as if the poor were inhabitants of 
Mars or Cuba and the convention a protectorate) ; 
he had heard one practical charity worker declare, or 
words to that effect. “Yes,” thinks our smug clo- 
thier, with his nose in his stein, “charity is like busi- 
ness, and good charity is good business.” 

“Well, Henry, how are the schnorrers to-day?” 
A tall, lank man, a jeweler, seats himself at the table 
opposite his friend. The question is not dictated by 
interest nor by curiosity, as the jeweler has liking 
neither for charity work nor for its objects, his in- 
terest not even extending to the signing of his large 
annual subscription check which his partner always 
“I’m willing to donate my share” 


ourselves 


does for him. 
—surely it was always a large share—“but otherwise 
let me alone.” This was his doctrine, but he added, 
by act at any rate, “I can do my own charity.” And 
indeed he did, for he never refused a beggar on the 
street, in his store, or at his house; he invariably 
refused the change from the fruit woman on the 
corner; he never permitted a Sister of Mercy to leave 
his store empty-handed; he made no distinction of 
creed in his giving, his name being at the top of 
several Christian charity organization subscription 
lists, and farther, he supported his parents and sick 
sister in Europe. But he was a rich man, a very rich 
man, was Jacob Eisenstein, and none credited him with 
doing his full dmy, if only because he lacked interest 
in the charities, the schools, the home, the hospital, 
and what not. 

“Why don’t you come down to the new building, 
and see for yourself, if you are so interested in the 
schnorrers?” said the president of the _ charities. 
“What good are such men as you to a community, 
anyway? Here we've got the best hospital in the 
country, the finest Home, the best run night schools, 
the nicest kindergarten, and I'll be doggone if you've 
ever taken the trouble to go around the corner to see 
any of them. Of course, your money helped build 
them, but what good are you after they are built? 
No good. You won't serve on a committee, won’t 
get on any boards—won't solicit subscriptions, won't 
do anything. Just simply let others manage your 
charitable affairs. It seems to me you ought to take 
more interest and do something. Now I just got 
back from a convention—I took a week off in my busy 


season. I enjoy it—I’m some good in the world.” 


“Guess you're right, Henry,” said Mr. Eisenstein, 
“but I seem to have about all I can do to manage my 
business. I’m a jeweler, only this and nothing more. 
You ought to be glad I don’t interfere with your 
hobby.” 

“Hobby! Hobby!” said the president of the chari- 
ties, swelling with indignation. “Charity is not a 
hobby or fad—it’s a study—like geology, botany, or 
chemistry. Charity is a science; people only realize 
this too late.” 

The jeweler ordered his dinner and the discus- 
sion changed from charity to business. 

“Which of you gentlemen is president of the 
Jewish charities?” asked the waiter. “There’s a 
man out there; talks some kind of a crazy German, 
all we can make out is he wants the president of 
the Jewish charities. It’s about some telegram he 
has.” 

“Tell him to wait till I'm through my dinner,” 
said the clothier, for surely it was not the president of 
the charities who made this remark. 

“We've told him already, but he insists on seeing 
you now.” 

“Well, let him come,” this time spoke the presi- 
dent of the charities, but he again lapsed into the 
clothier by remarking: “These damned schnorrers 
give me no peace; at home, in the office, at my 
meals, on the streets. Well, wass willst du?” This 
to a thin-necked, sunken-chested, unshaven individual 
who stood, hat in hand, near the table. 

“I wouldn’t have your job for a million,” said 
the jeweler. 

The man was a presser, “bei cloaks,” as he ex- 
plained. His name was Yonkel Chalipovitch, and he 
lived at 13 A street. He had left Russia with his 
wife and four children eighteen months before. The 
family reached London, where the man worked till 
he saved money enough to go to New York, leaving 
his family to follow later. The Industrial Removal 
Office of New York sent him to Augusta, where he 
secured employment at his trade. By dint of faithful 
work and living on crusts he managed to send his 
family in installments sufficient to bring them to 
Quebec. Shortly after he had sent the last install- 
ment he lost his job—this was indeed a job, and 
should not be called a position, or even a place. 
Now the wife and four children were in Quebec and 
it took seventy-five dollars to release them and buy 
their railroad tickets to Augusta. 

This was the substance of the man’s story, told 
pitifully and pleadingly. Both men listened atten- 
tively as did also the waiter. 

“What you're going to do?” asked the jeweler. 

“Nothing,” replied the clothier, not without some 
hesitation. “The man’s got consumption, or is about 
to get it. We may have to send him to Texas or to 
Denver or somewhere—then we'd have his whole 
family on our hands. Besides, we have our own poor. 
These people don’t belong to us, anyway. , We have 
absolutely no interest in them. The man is not even 
a native here. He was sent out by the Removal 
Office. Es thut mir leid, aber ich kann gar nichts 
thuen.” This to the man. 

The man explained that his family would be 


sent back—that his money would be wasted. “You 
had no business to bring them till you had sufficient 
saved up,” said the clothier in English, not realizing 
that he was not understood. We don’t want these 
people here, anyway. Our subscriptions are falling 
short and our expenses are increasing. I am the 
guardian of those funds and it’s my duty to protect 
our own poor first. Importing people is all right 
under good circumstances, but in this case nothing 
should be done.” He soliloquized rather than spoke 
to his friend who remained imperturbable. 

“Don’t make a scene here,” said the clothier, not- 
ing that the man was about to attract wide atten- 
tion by his loudness. “Please show this man out, we 
cannot help him,” this to the waiter. 

The man, after heart-racking mumbling, was 
gone like a gloomy cloud from a pleasant sky. “What 
do you think of it?” asked the president of the char- 
ities, seriously. 

“I have troubles of my own,” replied the jeweler, 
“Tf guess you understand your business.” 

“It’s hard,” said the president of the charities, 
sadly, “but it’s just. Better that one family should 
suffer than that many should. And well that a family 
suffer as an example for others. Suffering is the 


‘badge of our race; it has made us great—I would not 


wilfully let a man starve, but starvation often bene- 
fits rather than hurts. Out of the ashes rises the 
pkhceenix—“‘men rise from their dead shelves to 
better things.” 

“I guess you know your business,” said the jew- 


ele 

Somehow, the wan, pinched face of that “poor 
devil” obtruded itself between Mr, Rosenberg and his 
work all the afternoon. “I did right; they are not 
our poor,” he kept murmuring. ‘“‘We haven't sev- 
enty-five dollars to spend on them to get here, and 
God knows how much afterwards. I know what rent 
and house furnishings cost—charity is all right when 
you’ve got the money, but Jake doesn’t appreciate 
these things,” just as if Mr, Eisenstein had said a 
word on the subject. But the clothier was trying 
to justify himself for an action he said over and 
Peculiar, is it not? 
The menorah, the 


eler. 


over again was right. 

It was Channukah evening. 
beautiful symbolic candelabra, resplendent in pol- 
ished brass—an ornament and a symbol of which 
Mr. Rosenberg had always been Very proud—and 
its little candles, twinkled in the center of the dining 
table in his home. While not strictly orthodox, he 
prided himself on the observance of certain Jewish 
customs and ceremonies and invariably lighted the 
candles at his home at supper on this evening and 
afterwards went to Temple with his wife and chil- 
dren. “It’s an inspiring evening,” he had often said, 
“greater than Christmas. It should give our Jews the 
reverence for heroes, for freedom, for unity, for re- 
ligion, for the sublimity of man and God. Its 


gleaming candles are stars beckoning the down- , 
trodden and the persecuted to a heaven beyond. It 


is the greatest fairy tale for children and the greatest 
truth for those older—it is liberty, independence, and 
enlightenment rolled into one.” He had some rever- 
ence in his soul, had Mr. Rosenberg, some religion, 
and some charity, but let us not forget that the 
latter was strictly on a business basis.” 

“This evening is always full of great memories 
for me,” said Mrs. Rosenberg, matronly, good, some- 
what romantic, and anything but commonplace as 
to knowledge and thought. “I never will forget the 
night we landed in New York. It was Channukah 
evening. Cold, ugh! Ice hung all over the steamer. 


I remember it well.” 
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“Tell us about it, mamma,” said Will, the eldest 
of the Rosenberg hopefuls. 

“Well, Will, it surely is an interesting story, how 
your grandmother gathered us all together in the 
cabin and pressed us against a table with her arms 
clutching each end. I'll never forget how the wind 
blew and the boat shivered with cold, it seemed to 
me. Ugh! Then we came to New York—great piles 
ot snow obstructed the streets—such a city! A new 
world, a free world—hope for grandpa and grandma. 
It was the grandest Channukah evening I ever had, 
so cold, but yet so warm. My heart danced with 
the light. It’s wonderful to come to a new land, to—” 

“Don’t,” said Mr. Rosenberg, suddenly holding 
up his hand. “Don’t.” 

“What’s the matter, papa?” asked Will. 

“Are you sick, Henry?” asked Mrs. Rosenberg. 

“No,” he replied. “I’m not sick, I’m a fool.” 

All evening he sat uncomfortably in Temple with 
the vision of a steamer with icy shrouds and masts. 
How tremendous it was! How noble! It reached 
its wharf. It disgorged its pasengers. From its 
bowels come forth men, women, and children. Where 
were they? Perhaps it is that flaxen-haired woman 
with the bundle and the two boys at her side and 
two girls in the rear. Perhaps it is that shrunken 
creature with the baby in her arms. Perhaps—he 
shut out the sight with his hands across his fore- 
head. But it refused to be shut out. A family is 
turned aside. They will be sent back. He is re- 
sponsible. He, he he. He is captain of their fate 
and says, “Thou shalt not enter.” He is master 
of their destinies and says, “Thou shalt turn thy 
faces from freedom.” He is God’s vicar for them, 
and he dares bar their happiness. 
scientific. The universal good of others must be 
observed; good charity is good business. It is a 
crime to the community to foist these people on it. 
The charities have their own poor. These people 
are none of ours. They do not belong here. A black 
smoke arises from the steamer’s funnels. It is go- 
ing back. What misery, what dejection on the part 
of that littke woman in the corner. How she cries 
to her children. Their feet are on the land of 
promise but their eyes shall never behold it. He 
looked at his wife. She is radiant with happiness. 
He looked at his children—how sleek and fair they 
are. Poor little lads and poor little girls, poor 
little woman shivering in the cold. His family is 
warm, warm in a faraway Southland. Mr. Rosen- 
berg’s face has turned white, then his temples throb 


But charity is 


and his brain seems to burst. 

But he is a business man and obstinate. ‘Charity 
is head as well as heart, charity is justice as well as 
pity, I’m right, right, right.” But the organ drew 
out a long “Wrong, wrong, wrong,’ and the rabbi 
in his prayer for tenderness for suffering and sorrow 
in the midst of enlightenment, and his “Let not thy 
freedom make a tyrant of thee,” smote hard on Mr, 
Rosenberg’s very soul. Still he was a business man 
and a conqueror, not a sentimental woman or a child. 
“No, no, no, I am right, right, right. I am not to 
be scared by sentiment and fancy—I am right, right. 
I’ am determined, and when I have decided on a 
course, it is irrevocable.” 

The struggle became apparent in his face. His 
wife noticed it. “Henry, you are working too hard. 
You must go away for a vacation. 
here, let’s go home.” 

He insisted on remaining throughout the ser- 
vice—a strong man and a good, but unused to such 
battles. Never before had he been in opposition with 
himself. He was, however, a fighter, a fighter for 
his ideas, and he had always won. He was respected, 


It’s too hot, in 


The Mirror 


+onored, beloved, he held his place because of his 
firmness and strength. He would not give way to 
a shadow. But was it a shadow, this woman and 
her children? Was the man he had seen to-day a 
shadow? Were his wife and his own children 
shadows? Was her arrival in New York a myth? 
How the cold burned, the ice of Quebec lay heavily 
on his brow. 

When later he retired he could not sleep. 
He arose and paced 


How 
Cold, and on fire. 
“I’m not sick,” he answered his wife, 


he tossed! 
the floor. 
“don’t. worry, my dear—it’s just a little overwork. 
I'll be all right soon. Guess I must go away for a 
short vacation.” He could not tell her. He must 
fight his battle alone. He knew she would side 
with the family. in Quebec—that dread, beautiful 

But what do 
They are senti- 


family, and he knew she was right. 
Nothing. 

Where would the 
No, he was 


women know of charity? 
mental, all heart and no head. 
charities be if a woman were in charge? 
a man, and would remain a man. Shadows couldn’t 
scare him. These schnorrers are ungrateful, any- 
way. Suppose he did bring the family? They'd 
probably curse him in the long run and would be an 
endless expense, if indeed they would not become 
Perhaps the man would run away 
and leave the family on their hands. How the board 
would mock at his being fooled. Perhaps they were 
unworthy, the boys would grow to be rascals and 


separated later. 


Valerie’s Hour 


77] 


T was springtime. You knew it in several ways; 
by the faint, mild freshness in the air, by the 
increasing number of hurdy-gurdies in the streets, 

but most of all by a certain restless stirring of the 
blood that made you long for something beyond the 
power of words to express—perhaps beyond the power 
of life to give. 

Driscoll knew the feeling and shrank from it. Still, 
it clung to him as he walked through a certain street 
while the day was sobering into twilight, and filled 
him with a wistful unrest totally at variance with his 
outward appearance, which was that of a handsome, 
well-preserved epitome of sixty years of high living 
and varied experience, 

Something—that fresh breeze that brushed across 
his cheek or the whiffs of soft spring air—stirred 
memories; vague, formless impressions that were yet 
strangely instinct with pain—a sense of loss, desola- 
tion, grotesquely out of place in a husband and father 
who passed the massive silver collection plate each 
Sunday at St. Sixtus’ Church, a pattern of elegant 
respectability. 

At Maraschino’s, where the public was taken into 
confidence by a sign announcing a table d’hote dinner 
for a dollar and a half and where the tulips in the 
window boxes looked almost cruelly gay, he slowly 
ascended the steps. 

Monsieur, it was evident, was an old habitue. That 
was apparent from the marked deference of the waiter 
who greeted him in the hall and conducted him to his 
favorite table in the window. Monsieur, indeed, was 
accustomed to deference everywhere—which was per- 
haps the reason why he felt so aggrieved that the 
springtime never showed him any, wringing his heart 
with its memories and desires, as ruthlessly as if it 
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the girls bad. The man was sneaky—he had the face 
of a trickster. They shall not come. 

What was that? A steamer bell rings. 
cries,. children cry. What are tears? 
“Stop them, stop them. 
In mercy’s name stop them—too late, too late—oh I 
—I e ° 

He went to the window, gasping for breath, and 
remained there gazing out into the clear, moonlight 
until the dawn, alone, though in the bosom of his 
family, a weight of sorrow and of suffering aching 
in his brain. 


A woman 
They are 
marched up the gangway. 





It was early morning when he hurried to the tele- 
graph office. “They do not deport people so 
quickly,” he mused; “it is not too late!” 

He passed Mr. Eisenstein’s store. “Hello, Henry, 
you're out early,” said that gentleman, who, despite 
his many clerks, always opened up; “but you're just 
the man I wanted to see, -You remember that fel- 
low Chalipovitch yesterday, don’t you? Well, some- 
how he worried me all afternoon. I couldn’t get his 
blamed family off my mind. Kind of made me feel 
blue. I guess you’re right and know your business, 
and I give you credit for it, but I couldn’t help it, 
I wired the money before I went home last night— 
oh, you needn’t look at me that way. I know it’s 
bad business and bad charity, but you and the char- 
ities needn’t worry—just send me a bill for all the 
expenses you may incur after the family gets here.” 
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a By Keith Gordon 


had been merely the heart of some mere painter-fellow 
or writer of books. 

Everything about him seemed to be telling a mute 

story to-night. The hideous paper on the walls, the 
racks behind which the palm-leaf fans awaited the 
summer season, the worn red carpet whose bloom the 
feet of pleasure had long since worn off; even the 
chandeliers, about which the protective mosquito net- 
ting billowed—all held a message of other days and 
other places, a sad tale of departed gayety. 
On one side of the 
table the water caraffe, flanked by goblets, faced the 
salt, pepper and toothpick boxes that huddled on the 
other, just as they had done from time immemorial 
at Maraschino’s. And yet, the very tables wore a dif- 
The joy of life seemed dead. 


Everything was as usual. 


ferent aspect. 


It was very early and Driscoll was the first arrival. 
He glanced at the menu that was placed before him 
and then tossed it aside with bored impatience. 


“Bring me something—anything, Gaston, you will 
know what,” he said carelessly to the attending waiter, 
who, with a murmured “Mais oui, Monsieur!’ that 
seemed to partake of the general plaintiveness of 
things, disappeared down the vista of the rooms and 
left him to his thoughts. 


Through the open window beside him he gazed 
moodily out into the failing light. At the foot of the 
steps a petite young woman and her escort hesitated, 
uncertain, to judge from their actions, whether to enter 
or go farther. 


She was not a pretty girl and not well gotten up. 
There was about her a telltale air of tarnished finery 
that might have reflected the soul within; and yet, 
there was something about her profile, something in 
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the roundness of her cheek and a slight tilt of her 
small nose, that focussed the floating mist of Driscoll’s 
sadness into one sharp, poignant memory—Valerie! 

“Pardon, Monsieur,” murmured Gaston’s apologetic 
voice as he waited, in respectful silence, an oppor- 
tunity to place the soup course before him, and with 
the look of a man in a trance Driscoll leaned back and 
removed his arms from the table. 

At the memory of that name his thoughts, like 
homing pigeons, made straight across the sea. 

Paris, A. D. 1865, and Vance Driscoll, young, rich, 
dashing and beloved of women—a veritable lord of 
life. Oh, the glory of those brief years when the days 
and nights were all too short for the mad rounds of 
pleasure. The mere thought of that time, separated 
from the present by a monotonous expanse of years, 
made his eyes darken and his heart throb, as he harked 
back to it, the tumult of the spring astir in his veins. 


It was then that he had met Valerie—Valerie, who 





was so ravishingly different, yet so strangely like the 
others—Valerie in whose eyes the chill hauteur of a 
queen forever vied with the challenge of a wanton. 

He drew in his breath sharply. How she had 
made the hours spin—how she had made life reel 
with joy! Where was ever equaled the proud splendor 
of her eyes, the defiant tenderness of her lips? 

As he asked himself these questions, his glance 
fell, in some bewilderment, upon the small tureen and 
deep plate that had been placed before him. ‘Then, 
with quick disgust, he motioned the solicitous Gaston 
to remove them. For the moment, he had a_ soul 
above any conceivable potage. 

As the waiter effaced himself preparatory to an- 
other effort, Driscoll resumed his meditations. Valerie 
lived again. He could feel her soft cheek against his 
own, see her wafting him kisses from the tips of her 
rose-tinted fingers. : 

Again she sat opposite him at the table, her childish 
hands loaded with jewels, her small foot touching his 
beneath the table to emphasize a mandate or endorse 
the caress of a look. 

Before he realized what he was doing, he lifted 
his glass and a triumphant thrill ran along his nerves. 
For the fraction of a second, he loved and lived again. 
Then the reality came back. 

Why, he asked himself bitterly, was forbidden fruit 
Why had the kisses of the 
woman who bore his name and whose beauty was as 


always the sweetest? 


far above Valerie’s as was her social station, failed 
to thrill him as those of his lawless youth had done? 
“Bon soir, Monsieur. Vous etes en avance ce soir,’ 
interrupted a woman's voice, and Driscoll smiled assent 
to Madame Maraschino, who was passing his table 
on her way to the desk. : 

Some way, her greeting served to deepen the illu- 
sion—so often in the old days Valerie and he had been 
en avance—yes, and en retard, too, at the dear old 
haunts where youth scattered the golden hours in wild 
extravagance. 

He had played most of the games of life—sounded 
most of the notes in the scale of human experience, 
and now, with a surge of fiery regret, he knew for a 
certainty that he would give it all—all, for one hour 
with Valerie! 

Oh, that he had more courage—or less; that he 
had the courage to shun the flame, or to press it to 
his breast to sear and scorch! For Valerie had been 
his mate. He acknowledged it now, as he had known 
it then. The soul of her called to him as none other 
had ever done, but he had scorned to confess it even 
to himself, 

He had given her up, laid her, like some beautiful 
living sacrifice, on the altar of Respectability, and 
thereby. saved his own. reputation. Now, the thing 


The Mirror 


he had purchased at so great a price seemed only as 
dust and ashes to him. 

And how she had met him! Not one regret had 
passed her lips when he broke to her the news of his 
approaching marriage. Not a sentiment, save a half 
contemptuous mockery, could be discerned in her 
incomparable eyes. 

He remembered how, in his maudlin: despair, he 
had tried to wring from her some admission of regret, 
some confession of love and misery to match his own, 
something to appease his own regret. 

“You will miss me, my darling, you will care? 
Oh, Valerie, Valerie, if only it could be different! 
But love me, dear, love me in spite of it. Promise 
me that you will remember.” 

In some such way he had raved at their final part- 
ing. For a moment Valerie’s eyes had blazed into 
his with something blinding and tigerish in their 
depths. Her nostrils quivered, and no aroused god- 
dess ever faced a situation more superbly. 

Then a quick change came over her and _ that 
quaint, delicious laugh that was a toast among the 
gilded youth of Paris broke the stillness of the room— 
the laugh that suggested one knew not what of the 
tinkling of rich glass and the jangling of silver bells. 

“Toujours, mon ami, toujours,” she assured him, 
throwing her head back until her eyes became mere 
slits. But the mockery of her face stung him to the 
quick and he dashed out of the room, cursing her, 
himself and fate. 

A month later “the most brilliant event of the 
season” took place in New York, being one of ‘those 


barbaric nuptial celebrations that highly civilized 
people delight in, and Vance Driscoll went through 


the role of bridegroom with perfect propriety. 


In light-hearted. Paris, at the same hour of the ° 


same day, Valerie Duval shot herself through the 
heart, though of course there was no connection be- 
tween the two events. 

She indulged in no last words, no sentimental fare- 
wells, no useless reproaches. It had been a part of 
Valerie’s indomitable pride never to cry out, and that 
pistol shot was the one outburst that she ever allowed 
She played her part with spirit, so long as 
When she could no longer do that— 


herself. 
she played it. 
the pressure of a small finger on the trigger, and poof! 
that exquisite laugh fell upon the ears of men no more. 

“Monsieur is not well?” suggested Gaston with the 
solicitude born of many good tips, as Driscoll, with a 
somewhat drawn face, pushed the .almost untasted 
dishes away and waited for his account. The rooms 
were filling up now and the murmur of voices was in 
the air, but he found the place stifling. He wanted 
to get out into the night, to get away from himself. 

He passed chattering couples at the tables as he 
made his way out. They seemed to feel that life was 
worth living. But he was far, far wiser. Outside, it 
was dark and a soft spring rain was falling—like 
tears upon a grave, he thought, as he turned his steps 
homeward, heavy, sodden, hopeless. 

And thus at last Valerie, whose laughter was like 
the sound of silvery bells, received her tribute of 
remorse, her hour of triumph. 

From San Francisco Town Talk. 


Progress of Collegiate Track Athletics 


By Walter Camp 


HE triumphs of the American collegians in the 
Yale-Harvard Oxford-Cambridge contests last 
winter at Queen’s Club, London, marks the 

first time in five of these international contests be- 
tween American and English collegians that the visit- 
ing team has been able to win the majority of the 
events. 


Coming, as it does, immediately after the victory 
of Mr. Travis over the English and Scotch golfers in 
the amateur championship of Great Britain, it has 
added much to the respect of the Englishman for 
the prowess of athletes from the States. 


In nothing more than golf and track athletics has 
the very marked progress of Americans in taking up 
enthusiastically all forms of athletic sports been more 
in evidence. 


The first American intercollegiate track athletic 
games were held at Saratoga in 1876, and at that time 
the 100-yard dash was won in I1 seconds by Stevens 
of Williams. In that same year in the Oxford-Cam- 
bridge games the 100-yard dash was won in Io 1-5 
seconds, so that we here find the American four-fifths 
of a second behind his English rival. In the first of 
the international intercollegiates, so-called (for it 
should be borne in mind that a really international 
intercollegiate track contest, where the best represen- 
tatives of all the colleges in both countries have com- 
peted has never yet been held, these international 
events being confined thus far to but four, Oxford, 
Cambridge, Yale and Harvard), held in 1894, the 100 


yards was won by C. B. Fry, of Oxford, in 10 2-5 
In the next international, in 1895, W. W. 
In 1899, 
F. J. Quinlan, of Harvard, won in ten seconds. In 
1901 N. H. Hargrave, of Yale, won ine-1o 2-5 seconds, 


seconds. 


Richards, of Yale, won in 10 I-5 seconds. 


but the race was over 105 yards, owing to a mistake 
made by the contestants as to the starting line. The 
victory, therefore, of W. A. Schick, of Harvard, in 
the recent contest, with 9 4-5 seconds, is the best that 
has been done in the international meets. The incom- 
parable Duffy, of Georgetown, however, made a rec- 
ord at the American intercollegiates of 9 3-5. 
Something of the same progress, only in a more 
In 1876 
the 120-yard hurdle was won in 18% seconds by 
Wakeman, of Yale, 


marked degree, appears in the other events. 


That same year, in the Oxford- 
Cambridge games, the time was -16 seconds flat. But 
three of the five international contests have been won 
in better time than 16 seconds, and only one of them, 
the first, in 1894, took over 16 seconds. In that year, 
Oakley, of Yale, won in 16 3-5 seconds, but it was the 
only win in this event that the Englishmen have 
scored; Cady, of Yale, and Hatch, of Yale, winning 
the two hurdle events in ’95, one being run on the 
track and the other on the grass, each doing 16 sec- 
onds flat; Fox, of Haravrd, winning in ’99 in 15 3-5; 
Converse, of Harvard, in 1901, in 15 3-5; and Clapp, 
of Yale, this year in 15 4-5. In the Yale-Harvard 
intercollegiate contest this year this event. was won 
by Clapp, of Yale, in 15 3-5 seconds, but that won- 
derful’ American runner and jumper, Kraénzlein, of 
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the University of Pennsylvania, holds the record at 
15 1-5 seconds for this event. 

Still greater progress comparatively has been made 
by Americans in their quarter-mile run, for in this 
event in the intercollegiates in ’76 it took Stevens, of 
Williams, 56 seconds to win it. The Englishmen 
in the Oxford-Cambridge games of °76 took 52 2-5 
seconds, but in the five international meets the quarter 
has been won in over 50 seconds only once, and that 
was in 1894, by Gordon, of Oxford, in 51 seconds. 
In 1891 Lewin, of Cambridge, won in 49 4-5. In 
1809 Davidson, of Cambridge, won in 49 2-5, and in 
igot Rust,-of Harvard, in 50 seconds and in 1904 
Dives, of Harvard, in 49 4-5. 

Taylor, of the University of Pennsylvania, the 
colored runner, set up a new American intercollegiate 
record this year at Philadelphia, by covering the dis- 
tance in 49 I-5 seconds. 

The mile was won in the first American intercol- 
legiates by Stimpson, of Dartmouth, in 4 minutes 58 
seconds. That same year in the Oxford-Cambridge 
games the distance was covered in 4 minutes 20 I-5 
seconds. In 1895, in the internationals, Luytens, of 
Cambridge, won in 4:35; in 1899 Hunter, of Cam- 
bridge, in 4:24; in 1901 Cockshott, of Cambridge, in 
4:26 1-5, and this year Gregson, of Cambridge, in 
4:21 1-5. The best that has been done at the Amer- 
ican intercollegiates has been 4 minutes 23 2-5 sec- 
onds, by Orton, of Pennsylvania. 

The high jump was won in the first American in- 
tercollegiate with 5 feet 2% inches, Pryor, of Colum- 
bia, clearing this phenomenal (?) height. That same 
year the Englishmen in the Oxford-Cambridge games 
did 6 feet 2% inches, and no one in the internationals 
has beaten that, although three out of the five have 
been won with 6 feet or over. In the first, in ‘94, Swan- 
wick, of Oxford, and Sheldon, of Yale, tied in 5 feet 
834 inches. In ’95 Thompson, of Yale, won with 5 
feet 844; in 1899 Rice, of Harvard, won with 6 feet; 
in 1901 Spraker, of Yale, did 6 feet 114 inches, and 
this year Vietor, of Yale, with 6 feet % inch. Wind- 
sor, of the University of Pennsylvania, set the Amer- 
ican intercollegiate record at 6 feet 3 inches. But M. 
J. Sweeney, in the contest between the London Ath- 
letic Club and the New York Athletic Club, cleared 
6 feet 534 inches. 

ln the broad jump at the first intercollegiate Wil- 
loughby, of the University of Pennsylvania, won with 
IS feet 3% inches. The same year the Oxford-Cam- 
bridge distance was 21 feet 8% inches. In the inter- 





nationals the records have been; Sheldon, of Yale, 
in 1894, 22 feet 11 inches; Sheldon, of Yale, 1895, 
21 feet 4% inches; Vassall, of Oxford, in 1809, 23 
feet; Spraker, of Yale, 1901, 22 feet 4 inches, and 
this year Sheffield, of Yale, 21 feet 1034 inches. 

The half-mile has not been common in these meet- 
ings, nor has the two-mile. ‘Some comparisons may 
be made, however, from the fact that the half-mile 
was won in 2 minutes 16% seconds by Green, of 
Princeton, at the first American intercollegiate in 1876, 
whereas Holding, of Oxford, in the present interna- 


tional, covered the distance in I minute 56 I-5 sec- 
onds, and Kilpatrick, of Union College, on the occa- 
sion of the London and New York Athletic Club meet 
in New York, made a record of 1:53 2-5. 

The conclusion from these figures would be that 
if the Americans make the same progress in distance 
running that they have in the shorter sprints, there is 
some hope of their overtaking the Britisher, even 
in these endurance contests, but at present the English 
distance runners in the college ranks stand well above 
the American collegian, both in quality and quantity. 


The End of the Quest 


By Bessie 


line of her countenance proclaimed the fact. 
People looked at her, looked at each other and 
wondered. Beautiful, gifted mentally, too, and blessed 
with all the material blessings, what could there be 
to wish for, was the public’s unvoiced comment. But 
happiness, as we all know, is not a merchantable quan- 


S HE was a woman in quest of something. Every 


tity, cannot be bought or sold, and is most intangible, 
even beauty and brains and wealth failing to attract 
it sometimes. 

Thus much the woman, alas! had discovered. At 
sixteen, she had chased the will-o’-the-wisp which 
then went under the name of Folly. When almost 
hers, it had fled from her. 
newed the search. Happiness was introduced to her 
as Love. He held her hand and talked sweet nothings 
in her enraptured ear. But Love, alas! was no more 
to be depended upon than was Folly. When most 
her heart was touched, lo! Love left her for another; 
so again the veil fell from her eyes. “It is not hap- 
piness after all that I have been playing with. I 
have. been deceived. I have yet to find him.” A 
decade passed. ‘The beauty of maturity began to 
settle upon the woman. Impulse gave way to deliber- 
ation, and a settled expression fixed itself upon her 


Again at twenty she re- 


features. 

But even maturity cannot always’ find what it 
searches for. The woman groped as blindly as be- 
fore. Passion, it is true, for a short space held her 


L. Russell 


-heart, her breath, her life. She even fancied that at 
last her quest was satisfied, when lo! in the grey 
dawn of a certain day, she saw how this time, too, 
she had been blinded. Passion was least of all sat- 
isfying. It wrung her heart; it plunged her into 
despair. 

Then it was that the woman drifted along toward 
middle life. She forgot her quest. 
well to forget, she said, and forgetting has its com- 
She spent her days in doing good, and 


It was just as 


pensations. 
her nights in guiltless dreaming. 


“And are you happy now?” said one who evidently 
had been following the woman in her search. 

The woman hesitated. She could not give a defi- 
nite reply. Instead, she said, “Who are you?” You 
are gray robed and sombre. Surely you cannot aid 


me in my search.” 


And then said the angel—for angel it was—“‘Yes, 
but I can. You are not happy because you are 
searching for the unattainable—unattainable here, I 
mean. These things of earth are but temporal at best. 
Beyond is the only happiness. Happiness to be true 
must be lasting. Come, come, loved one, let me lead 
you to those isles of peace.” 


And a wonderful tranquility fastened itself on the 
woman’s face. “Your name, sir?” she faltered, trem- 
blingly. 

“My name, my name? Men call me Death.” 
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STEALING INVENTION SECRETS 


In the wild moorland country around 
Sheffield, England, a watchmaker named 
Huntsman had built a factory for mak- 
ing steel by a process of his own in- 
vention. The secret was a very val- 
uable one, for it was the only process 
by which steel could be made of uniform 
quality throughout; but Huntsman had 
little fear that any of his rivals would 
discover it, for he employed only picked 
and sworn workmen, and the portals of 
his factory were almost as_ strictly 
guarded as the doors of a bullion vault. 

However, one bitterly cold wintry 
night, when the wind was shrieking 
over the neighboring moor, driving the 
snow in wild eddies before it, a tattered, 
shivering tramp presented himself at 
the door of the works and _ pitifully 
craved permission to warm his frozen 
bones at the furnace fires. For a long 
time he pleaded in vain; the doorkeeper 
was obdurate; but. finally importunity 
and the pathetic aspect of the man won 
the day, and the tramp was admitted to 
the warmth, only to fling himself on 
the floor in utter exhaustion and to fall 
asleep. 

The rascal, however, was sleeping 
with one eye open, and with that eye 
he was craftily watching the. men at 
their work, with the result that when 
an hour later he left the place with 
words of gratitude, he took Huntsman’s 
secret With him. 

Another interesting story takes us to 
the neighborhood of Temple Bar in Lon- 
don, and to the shop of a chemist who 
was the only man in England that knew 
the secret of the manufacture of citric 
acid. So jealous was he of his inven- 
tion that he would share it with no one, 
but worked alone in the laboratory over 
his shop in Fleet street. 

One evening, however, when his pro- 
cesses were well advanced, he locked 
up his laboratory and left the premises 
for a time, assured that no one could 
possibly gain admittance during his ab- 
sence. But he bargained without a cer- 
tain uninvited guest, who worked his 
way down the chimney into the labora- 
tory and made such good use of his 
time that when he re-emerged from the 
chimney he had the manufacture of 
citric acid at his fingers’ ends. 

It was in a similar way that the 
manufacture of tin-plate became possible 
in England—the secret being one which 
no person had been able to wrest from 
its owners in Holland for half a cen- 
tury. But there was a bold and crafty 
Cornishman, one James Sherman, who 
made up his mind to discover it at any 
cost. Going over to Holland, he found 
his way into the factory at great per- 
sonal risk and brought the secret back 
safely. 

These are but a few of the little 
romances of successful secret-stealing, 
and who shall tell the number of. at- 
tempts that have failed, or even how 
many lives have been lost in the at- 
tempting? Men will risk much to 
fathom such a secret as that of the 
monks of the Grande Chartreuse, who 
make the well-known liqueur of that 
name, for which a sum of $10,000,000 


has been refused point blank; but the 
secret defies discovery. 

Among scores of secret processes just 
as. successfully guarded is that which 
has given to the world the exquisitely 
beautiful Dresden china. It is said that 
not even a king may enter the guarded 
walls of the factory at Meissen, where 
the porcelain is made, with the solitary 
exception of the King of Saxony him- 
self; and every workman is under a 
solemn oath, to which the severest pen- 
alties are attached, never to breathe a 
word of what goes on. 

Then there is the romance of inven- 
tions that have been absolutely lost to 
the world, of which one example must 
suffice. An American inventor named 
Ford, after long years of unremitting 
labor, had discovered a method of treat- 
ing ore without smelting, and at a very 
small cost. So valuable was the dis- 
covery considered that fabulous offers 
were made to Ford for the secret; but, 
as ill-luck would have it, on the very 
day on which he had arranged to part 
with it in exchange, it is said, for an 
annuity of $100,000, he was struck down 


hv apoplexy and his secret died with 


him.—The Technical World. 

A CEREAL STORY 

The refreshing part of the story which 
the New York Times recounts is not the 
stupidity of man in his domestic aspect. 
The particular man concerned is an 
actor whose wife—an actress—is an 
earnest advocate of the theory that food 
should fit the consumer rather than the 
reverse. Consequently there are periods 
when milk flows inccssantly through the 
household menu. Again it is hot water, 
and at other times nuts, fruits and grains 
alone are relied upon to nourish genius 
to its finest flower. 

Once, in the grain age, the wife was 
called away to a rehearsal that was likely 
to last well into the afternoon. She 
told her husband that he would have to 
get his own luncheon, and he cheerfully 
consented to do it. 

“IT had a fine meal on your cereal,” 
he said, when she returned. 

“What do you mean?” 
“I haven't any new cereal in the house.” 

“Why, that nutty sort of stuff you 
left on the dining room table.” 

The wife sat down suddenly. 
eaten up my window-garden !” 
claimed. “All my petunia, nasturtium 
and pansy seed!” 

abe ols ol 
POPE PAYS WATER TAX 

Pius X. has just given a most inter- 
esting reason why he loves the royal 
family, and at the same time incidentally 
revealed a hitherto unknown fact. 

“Love the royal family?” he said; 
“why, of course I do; do I not pay for 
their water?” ; 

“Pay for their water?” those present 
exclaimed; “what can Your Holiness 
mean ?” 

“Yes, I pay for every drop of water 
consumed in the Quirinal Palace, and 
you will confess that that is not a little, 
with modern needs and ancient foun- 
tains. It happened like this: When 
Rome was taken and the Quirinal in- 
habited by the enemies of the Papacy, 


she inquired. 


“You've 
she ex- 
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the Pontiff, of course, was paying for the 
water used, and he—Pius IX.,—refused 
to allow any one else to pay, as that 
would have been to acknowledge that 
the palace, ancient seat of the Popes, 
did not belong to him. Leo XIII. con- 
tinued the custom, and I also follow 
precedent. Have I not given proof that 
I love those who inhabit the Quirinal ?” 
cde oe ode 
THE KEY TO THE SITUATION 

Baron Kaneko of Japan is spending 
the summer in the Maine woods, and 
the people of the picturesque Maine vil- 
lage of Harpswell enjoy greatly his in- 
teresting comments on American life. 

“I don’t know,” said Baron Kaneko 
one day, “that I altogether approve of 
the compulsory instruction in music that 
is put upon, American children. If a 
boy or a girl has an ear for music, then 
cultivate it by all means; but don’t try 
to make musicians out of all children 
indiscriminately, and thus you will avoid 
such household conversations as one I 
overheard the other day. ; 

“T was on a train, and a father .and 
his young son sat near me. The father 
said: 

‘John, do you practice regularly on 
the piano while I am away at business ?’ 

‘*Yes, father,’ replied the boy. 

**Every day?’ 

“Ves, sir.’ 

“*How long did you practice to-day ?” 

“*Three hours.’ 

““And how long yesterday ?’ 

“*Two hours and a half.’ 

‘Well, I’m glad to hear that you are 
so regular.’ 

‘*Yes, father.’ 

‘And the next time you practice be 
sure you unlock the piano. Here is the 
key. I locked the instrument last week, 
and I have been carrying the key in my 
"—New York Trib- 


“ee 


pocket ever since.’’ 
une. 
bobb 


Sir Philip Burne-Jones gives the foi- 





lowing amusing instance of the lengths 
to which the efforts of American menials 
to preserve their own gentility extend: 
A friend of Sir Philip’s asked a waiter 
on one of the railways to perform some 
service. “No, I can’t,” was the reply. 
“The other gentleman will attend to 
you,” referring to a fellow-servant a 
few yards off. The first waiter then 
strolled across to the second waiter, and 
was overheard to say: “There’s a man 
over there wants you to attend to him!” 
ok & ah 
DEDUCTION 

About 1 a. m. Mrs. Sherlock Omes 
heard a noise. 

She went downstairs. 

Her husband was sitting on the bot- 
tom step. His shoes adorned the hat- 
rack and-he was trying to light a cigar 
with a toothpick, . 

“Betcher do’ know where I’ve been,” 
he murmured. 

“You-ve beentown’ responded Mrs. 
Sherlock Omes. You met a man. You 
bought him four drinks; he bought you 
one drink. You played a game of pool 
for fun and won it. Then you played 
six games for money and lost them 
all. You met another man. You bought 
him eight drinks; he bought you one 
drink. You met seven men. You 
bought them seven drinks each and one 
of them gave you a cheap cigar. When 
midnight came the saloons closed. Then 
you came home. 

Mr. Sherlock Omes was silent. 

He could not deny that she had given 
a fairly accurate description of the even- 


ing. 
ok oh ch 
Husband—“When I see all of these 
bills I am tired of life. Do you think 
the time will ever come when we shall 
be out of deht?” , 
Wife (cheerfully)—“Why not, dar- 
ling? You know that you’re carrying 
an exceptionally large life insurance.” 
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A TIGER’S PLAYTHING 

\aior Ridan, of the Bengal Lancers, 
was hunting with a small party, and one 
afternoon he wandered ‘away from 
camp a short distance and stretched out 
under a tree for a nap. He had not 
slept above a quarter of an hour when 
he was aroused by what. seemed to be 
the purring of a cat, only the sound 
was much louder. He’ had-never beard 
the purr of a tiger or a panther, but 
realized in an instant that one or the 
other had come creeping- upon him as 
he slept. 

The tiger, as was afterwards ascer- 
tained, had his lair within a few hun- 
dred feet of where the soldier was lying, 
After a minute or two, a paw was 
placed on the officer’s shoulder and he 
was turned over on the broad of his 
back. 

Through his eyewinkers he caught 
sight of the paw, and then realized that 
he was in the clutch of a full-grown 
tiger. For the moment he was rejoiced. 
A panther hasn’t the good nature of 
a tiger, and is also more treacherous. 
A tiger will starve before he will feed 
on anything he has not killed with his 
own paws, while a panther will grab at 
any thing that comes his way. 

When the man had been turned on 
his back, the tiger sat up like a dog, 
and purred like the great cat he was. 

The soldier’s hat was lying on the 
grass near his head. The tiger reached 
for it and began to play with it, as you 
have seen a puppy with a glove or 
rag. He struck it to the right and 
then to the left, and then jumped after 
it and seized it in his teeth and gave 
it a toss in the air. 

He played with the hat for at least 
ten minutes, and then sat up and yawn- 
ed and returned to his victim. 

He then lay down and chewed at the 
strap as if he liked the taste, but after 
a time flung it aside and rolled over on 
his back and worked his body about on 
the grass as if bothered with fleas. 
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The beast was rolling and purring 
when one of the horses in camp uttered 
a neigh. The major was watching 
through half-closed lids, and the move 
the tiger made astonished him. He 
turned like a flash and bounded six 
feet into the air, to whirl again and 
stand head to camp. 

As the neigh was not repeated, the 
tiger finally wheeled around and lay 
down with his head on his paws, and 
fastened his eyes on the soldier’s face. 

There was a long ten minutes, during 
which the major lived a month every 
minute. Then the beast slowly rose up, 
and, with a touch of his right paw, 
turned the man over on his face. After 
sniffing at the head, he ran his nose 
down the leg clear to the ankle. 

One leg of the soldier’s trousers had 
been pulled up, leaving his ankle bare, 
and the beast gave the flesh a couple of 
licks with his tongue that felt like a 
file. 

The taste didn’t seem to tickle his pal- 
ate for some reason, and he returned to 
his playful mood. Once, as he pawed 
at the jacket, a claw caught and ripped 
it down as a sharp knife would have 
done. Once, too, he stood with his paw 
on the man’s hand, but as his claws 
were sheathed, the paws felt like a ball 
of velvet. 

The major was rolled over at least 
a dozen times by the tiger, and the beast 
leaped over him back and forth like a 
dog at play, and he seemed to get a 
good deal of amusement out of it and to 
preserve his good nature. 

He finally fastened his teeth in the 
man’s hunting belt, and lifted him clear 
off the ground as easily as a man might 
lift a kitten. If the soldier had not 
been told over and over again that a 
tiger eats only what he kills, he would 
have made sure that he was to be car- 
ried off. 


He had a revolver in his belt, and. 


as his right hand fell down it encoun- 
tered the butt of the weapon. He might 
have drawn'it and killed the beast, or 
a shot might have frightened him away, 
but it was hardly a chance in a hundred. 

It may be that the tiger was holding 
the man up to see if there was life in 
him, and was hoping to feel him make 
a movement.. If there had been the 
stir of a hand, death would have been 
swift and merciless. 

After swinging the man pendulum 
fashion for a full minute, the beast laid 
him down as carefully as you please, 
gnawed the belt in two and pulled it 
off, and, carrying one end in his mouth, 
he frolicked away and was hidden by 
the jungle. 

An hour later the major’s party had 
formed a cordon around the tiger’s 
lair and sent in the beaters. At the 
first uproar the beast charged out with 
a fierce growl and killed a native with 
one blow of the paw which had treated 
the soldier so gently. 

Three minutes later he wheeled and 
charged in the other direction, and, 
though he received bullets from two 


different rifles, he sprang upon Captain 
West of the artillery, and carried him 
300 feet before falling dead. The offi- 
cer, who had been seized by the neck, 
was dead long before the tiger gave up 
the ghost. 
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THE WATCHER OF INISHAIL 


LAUCHLAN M’LEAN WATT. 
[Inishail is a small island in Loch 
Awe, with a very ancient graveyard. 
The Celtic superstition is that the last 
buried watches through the night until 
relieved by the next comer. It ts a long 
wait on Intshail.] 


O sweet’s the dark, till dawning fair 
Makes all the stars grow pale! 

But are you not weary waiting there, 
O watcher of Inishail? 


Last of the dead in the grasses laid. 
What shades come wandering by, 
Where the low green graves beside the 

waves 
In deepening slumber lie? 


And while you wait, through the crumb- 
ling gate 
Comes Love, with softening tread, 
And looks in your face with the sad- 
dening grace 
Of glad days long since dead. 


Around your feet the fair and brave 
Sleep softly evermore; 
And through your dreams the whisper- 
ing wave 
Sings old songs on the shore. 


Does the dim place fill as night grows 
still? 
Do the sorrows of those that sleep, 
Awake to be in the dark by thee, 
And with thee vigil keep? 


What do the sighing waters sing 
As they tremble along the strand? 
What messages do the soft winds 
bring, 
Blown from the silent land? 


Tired are many by Life’s sad gate, 
Where hopes and dreams grow pale, 
Not you alone by low graves wait, 
O watcher of Inishail! 


be ob ok 


Representative Brownlow, of Tenn- 


essee, tells that once he was running 


a country paper during campaign times, 
and was printing “fighting” language 
every week. One day, just after the 
paper was out, a big man, armed with 
a club, walked into the sanctum and 
fiercely inquired if the editor was in. 
The frightened Brownlow had_ wit 
enough to answer that he was not, but 
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that he would go out and hunt him up. 
He started for the street, and at the 
foot of the stairs met another irate 
fellow, who asked: “Will I find the 
editor of this dirty sheet upstairs?” 
“Yes,” said Brownlow, “he’s up there at 
his desk just itching for a fight?” The 
second man went up, and Brownlow dis- 
appeared. Which whipped the other is 
not related—and Brownlow didn’t go 
back during the day to find out. 
ab ob ob 
THEY DON’T OSTRACIZE BOB 


There may be places in the United 
States and England where prize fighters 
are ostracized by society, but this is not 
the case in Bensonhurst, N. Y., and the 
fashionable places near by. There is no 
man more sought after at these places 
than Bob Fitzsimmons. When he goes 
into the water there are always a dozen 
young men and women around him, and 
they are glad to be in his company. On 
the piazza of the Oriental Hotel one 
day recently one of the smartest young 
ladies in a group remarked: “I was 
swimming to-day with Bob Fitzsim- 
mons and his party.’”’ All the other girls 
looked envious, although they professed 
to be shocked. Fitz is a big, playful, 
good-natured fellow, given to saying 
droll things. He is one of the solid men 
of Bensonhurst, and his intimates are 
the richest men in the place. 

oh cb 

“That’s my last canvas,” said D’Auber ; 
“I started that :ix months ago. You 
see, some days | paint away feverishly, 
forcefully, absorbedly, while on other 
days I can’t paint at all.” “I see,” said 
Crittick ; “you painted this on one of the 
other days.”—Philadelphia Press. 
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A GREEK GIRL’S HEROIC DEED 

The heroic records of ancient Greece 
contain no tale of bravery or endurance 
more worthy of remembrance than the 
act of a modern Grecian maiden— 
Mile. Hadjilazaro. 

On Saturday, M. Hadjilazaro, a mem- 
ber of the Genevan section of the Alpine 
Club, set out with his two sisters from 
Zinal for the mountains. Relying upon 
his expertness as a climber, and great 
knowledge of that part of the range, he 
did not take a guide. 

For five or six hours all went well 
with the intrepid three. Roped together 
they successfully scaled the Grand Cor- 
nier. The last difficult piece of climb- 
ing did not deter them. They felt 
sure of themselves. The girls 
innocent of thought of danger, so com- 
pletely did they rely upon their brother, 
who was first on the rope. 

They looked forward to the descent 
of the Glacier de Moiry. It is not re- 
garded as difficult, but all glaciers have 
once spice of danger—a concealed cre- 
vasse. At the height of 13,000, or less, 
they had some hours of mountaineer- 
ing before them before they were down 
again at Zinal. 

M. Hadjilazaro, anxious, for his, sis- 
ters’ safety, and feeling the heavy re- 
sponsibility upon him, took extra care, 
but he lacked that instinct which guides 
have. He could not be quite sure. 

Suddenly he called a halt and bade 
the girls look out. He feared a con- 
He bent forward to 

Scarcely was he 
before the 
treacherous gave way beneath 
him. His sister, next on the rope, had 
but a few seconds to think and act. 
Her nerve never failed her. Swinging, 
partly pulled by his fall, over the crev- 
asse, she braced herself with one leg 
on either side and bore her brother’s 
weight upon her hips. 

What could be done? 

M. Hadjilazaro called that he could 
not climb up. He did not even try, 
lest his sister’s strength should give out 
as he tugged at her in the effort. 

Rapidly the sisters made up their 
minds. The one at the end of the rope 
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cealed crevasse. 
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- would send her mad. 


untied herself and went off to Zinal 
alone for help. i 

Would she get there safely? The 
brother in danger, the sister support- 
ing him upon her hips as she_ stood 
astride the crevasse in an attitude only 
a woman could have kept for long, did 
not know. 

As the minutes one by one made way 
for the other, and lengthened into hours, 
the noble girl felt as though the strain 
The rope cut into 
her hips, and the pain was excruciating 

Her brother tried to ease her by cut- 
ting steps in the side of the crevasse, 
and holding onto them, but he dare 
not attempt to climb. <A_ slip would 
mean death for both in the depths. As 
he looked and _ called encouraging 
words to her the icy cold water fell drop 
by drop on to his forehead, in imita- 
tion of the greatest torture known to 
the Spanish inquisition. To add to the 
horror, darkness came down on_ the 
mountain. 

For twelve awful hours they held 
out, Then, when they felt that human 
nature could withstand the awful strain 
no longer, a welcome cry rang out. 
Lights shone over a_ glacier. Their 
sister had brought help. 

So as not alarm the rest of the fam- 
ily, she had descended by the Col de 
l’Allee, and arrived at the village in 
two hours and a half, at 8:30 in the 
evening. 

Frantically she sought guides. But 
things are slow at Zinal. It was hours 
before she could collect the five men 
she needed, with lanterns and Alpine 
life-saving apparatus. 

Not till 7 in the morning—and she 
started for succor at 6 the night before 
—did the rescue party reach the cour- 
ageous girl and release her from her try- 


ing ordeal. 
ah & 
THE MEN ALL WOMEN LIKE 


Some one once drew a comparison be- 
tween a man’s memory in love matters 
and a woman’s. He showed that a 
woman’s was beyond doubt the longest, 
because, though a man sometimes forgot 
the very name of an early sweetheart, 
and even feels a little vague about a girl 
he has supposed himself to be in love 
with in much later life, a woman never 
lost from her tender memory one possi- 
ble detail about every lover she ever 
had. 

But it is not only the man who loves 
her, and whom she loves, that a woman 
never forgets There is a special type 
of man who secures a place in her mem- 
ory quite apart from that bestowed 
upon him by her involuntary affection: 
The girl to whom a man has been kind 
when first she came out in society 
never forgets him. To many shy girls, 
brought up strictly in the nursery and 
the schoolroom, that same coming out 
is a more terrible ordeal than many 
people would believe. It seems to her 
that she is plunging headlong into a 
new world, with whose customs and 
ways she is totally unacquainted, and 
she is desperately afraid of doing or 
saying something that may betray to 
the world at large how entirely she feels 
herself at sea. If, in this lonely, help- 
less sort of social wilderness, the man 
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who takes her in to her first dinner, or 
dances with her at her first ball, shows 
her any consideration or appreciation 
of her trying position, she is ready to 
regard him as a hero among his sex, 
and to give him a shrine forever in her 
memory. 

Then, again, a woman never forgets 
the man who has done her lover or 
husband a good turn. Perhaps the sur- 
est way to her friendship is through 
those she loves. She may treat the 
man who loves her with a light, amused 
disdain; she may play with the man 
she loves, just to gratify her love of 
teasing, or to feel the extent of her 
power to make him happy or misera- 
ble; but be kind to the man she loves 
best in the world and you have estab- 
lished a claim upon her that can never 
be forgotten—if you are of his own 
sex, that is to say. She takes far less 
kindly to favors done to him by women. 

Be kind to the woman’s children and 
she will never forget you. Praise the 
baby, say nice things about the little 
boy’s cleverness, and give the girl 
sweets whenever you meet her, and you 
will win the mother’s liking and regard. 
Even in after years, when you have 
passed out of her life, and she can’t 
think what your name was, she will 
speak of you as “that nice man who was 
so good to the children’—New York 
Globe. 

ab hb oF 

The Democrats were assembled in 
State convention at Nashville, and were 
engaged in the organization of the con- 
vention. A former member of the su- 
preme court, who had partaken quite 
freely, got the floor, and proceeded to 
discuss the questions involved in the 
temporary organization. Naturally his 
reasoning was not clear, and one of his 
friends, in a loud whisper, said to him: 
“Sit down, judge, you don’t know the 
difference between temporary and per- 
manent. You are drunk!” With an 





effort the judge steadied himself, and 
with fine scorn replied: “Yes, I’m 
drunk. Thash temporary. You're a 
d d fool. Thash permanent.” 
cde ce cde 
BEAUTY AND LOVE 


Beauty is the child of Love— 
What he looks upon is fair, 

Though it be an empty glove 
Or a lock of faded hair. 





Where he lights, the sunshine plays; 
Round about him flowers bloom; 

Spring, for him, lengthens her days, 
Scattering all her rich perfume. 


Work, if sweetened by his smile, 
Is as light as heart of boy 

When he, roving mile on mile, 
Takes the world but for his toy. 


Love may do whate’er he will, 
Play his tricks or sullen grow, 

Beauty is his shadow still, 
Following him where he doth go. 


Let the fickle god depart— 
All that’s fair in darkness dies, 
For of all he is a part, 
And alone all beautifies. 
—From Smart Set. 


hb 


The B.’s had given an _ impertinent 
maid notice, and in consequence were 
obliged to assume the duties that she 
pointedly neglected. On the last day 
of Kate’s stay, as one of the ladies of 
the family was hastening to answer a 
ring at the front door, she was arrested 
by an explosive whisper from the rear 
of the hall, where the irrepressible ex- 
maid, Katie, in most picturesque dis- 
habille, was established: “Mrs. B., if 
that’s anyone for me, say I’m out.” 

abe oe oe 

When passing behind a street car look 
out for the car approaching from the 
opposite direction. 
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DRAMATIC 
“WAY DOWN EAST.” 


“Way Down East” at the Olympic 
is proving the usual good attraction. 
The audiences are large, select and ap- 
preciative at each performance, and 
patrons of the Olympic are grateful to 
Manager Short for booking the piece 
for a long run here. Phoebe Davies, 
Ulrich Collins, J. H. Bunny, Eila Hugh 
Wood and Sara Stevens are portraying 
the characters they originated with an 
enthusiasm that never fails to elicit the 
praise of auditors. It is a strong com- 
pany, and the acting is of the-artistic 
order throughout the play. The piece 
continues throughout the coming week 
with the usual matinees and night per- 
formances. 

ob 


“THE DARLING OF THE GODS.” 


“The Darling of the Gods,” that 
charming drama of old Japan, passed to 
the second week of its engagement at the 
pretty Imperial Theater, drawing larg- 
er audiences than ever. The piece is 
proving a great source of entertainment 
to the local theater goers, as well as the 
large colony of visiting attaches of the 
World’s Fair. It has been particularly 
pleasing to the Japanese visitors, many 
of whom have been scattered through 
the audiences since the opening perfor- 
mance. Miss Blanche Bates, ever finds 
favor as the charming Yo-San, because 
of the pleasing blend of her rich come- 
dy with rare refined simplicity of her 
part. Ada Lewis as Set Lu, maid to 
Yo San, also enhances the beauty of the 
picture by her clever presentation of the 
character. The scenic triumph of the 
piece, “the feast of a thousand  wel- 
comes” never fails to win hearty  ap- 
In fact, the entire piece takes 
such a gripping hold of the fancy that 
it does not detract any from its interest 
to see it again and again. The usual 


plause. 





We thought the limit was 
reached 
Senator 


when we learned 
Hoar was 
still carrying the pocket- 
knife that he took to 
Washington in 1869. 

But the other day a man 
showed us a coat made of 
clay serge which his grand- 
father had made in 1856. 
Looked pretty good yet. 

Isn’t that enough to in- 
duce you to let us make a 
MacCarthy-Evans _2-piece 
clay serge suit to your or- 
der for $35? 


MacCarthy-Evans Tailoring Co., 


Medium-Grade Prices. 
High-Grade Tailoring. 
816-820 Olive St. 
The Post Office is Opposite. 
Phone: Main 2647. 
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night and matinee performances will 
be given during the coming week. 


ob 


FUN AT THE STANDARD. 


The Brigadiers, with Edmond Hayes, 
the “wise guy” tramp, have kept the 
Standard audiences in roars during the 
week. The show consists of two acts, 
during which Comedian. Hayes shares 
the stage with the vaudeville perform- 
ers, whose specialties are given during 
his sketch. It is an uproariously fun- 
ny show in many particulars, and in- 
teresting in all. Next week Sam De- 
vere, with his usual strong combination 
of fun makers and specialists will be 
the card, and another week of mirth is 
promised. ‘ 

ab 


AT DELMAR GARDEN, 


Matinee days at Delmar Garden now 
are Wednesday, Friday and Sunday, and 
this will continue to be the rule 
throughout the season. Hayes’ famous 
spectacle, “Louisiana,” has passed an- 
other successful week, and the crowds, 
if anything, are larger. The departure 
of Miss Lambert to join the “Sultan of 
Sulu” Company in the East, and the 
acquisition of Adele Rafter to succeed 
her in the role of Columbia, have tend- 
ed to increase interest in the big pro- 
duction. Miss Rafter, having been re- 
membered favorably by St. Louisans as 
the contralto with the “Bostonians” for 
three seasons, proved a drawing card at 
once, and she fell gracefully into Miss 
Lambert’s part. 

ob 


KIRALFY’S LOUISIANA. 


Bolossy Kiralfy’s big production of 
“Louisiana” at the Odeon, with new 
features, has had another successful 
week, and promises to enjoy a_ large 
patronage until its season closes. The 
pony ballet is a clever and popular spec- 
ialty that has been added to the produc- 
tion, and the musical act of Fred V. 
Bowers has also made a hit. The regu- 
lar production is being presented, as 
from the start, in a catchy and artistic 
manner, 

ab 
A VETERAN ON THE BOER WAR. 

“The Boer War catches ’em all,” re- 
marked a veteran soldier who had just 
sat through one of these sterling per- 
formances at the South African exhibit 
at the World’s Fair Grounds. “And if 
every one really knew how near it is to 
the original warfare, the place already 
crowded at each performance would 
be packed to overflowing. I have been 
through the Civil War. I served in all 
branches of the land army, and these 
young chaps and grizzled veterans I 
have seen to-day have made me live it 
all over again in mind. They all pos- 
sess those characteristics of the cam- 
paigning soldier, methodical, military 
conduct at all times, and a wholesome 
disregard for what most people cousid- 
er the risks of life and limb. I’ve seen 
crack cavalrymen and expert reinsmen 
in the Union service, but I think that 
there are among the Boers and British 
troops in this war scene, as clever men 
in these lines as there are in any army 
of the world. It is a great performance. 
The three famous battles are re-enacted 
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before the public as I think they must 
have been in the original. It looks like 
reality, and it is certainly soul stirring. 
It affords a good idea of what actual 
war is, as near as it can be presented in 
mimicry.” _ 

Two performances are given daily by 
the South American Exhibit Company. 
Seven hundred British and Boer vete- 
rans, and about 300 Kaffirs, participate 
in the great spectacle. Three battles 
are fought, and the crack of rifles and 
roar of cannon is incessant. The first 
performance begins at 3:30 p. m., and 
the second at 8:30 p. m. The admis- 
sion is 25 cents, 50 cent and $1. The 
battle ground is not on the Pike. It is 
south of the Ferris Wheel, opposite In- 
tramural Railway Station No. 11. 


obs 
AT THE HIGHLANDS. 


Kitamura’s Japs, from the Imperial 
Theatre, of Tokio, Japan, are among 
the leading attractions at Forest Park 
Highlands, where Col. Hopkins always 
manages to put on a first-class show. 
The Japs’ balancing feat, requiring skill 
and strength, and the famous ladder 
trick, have won unstinted applause from 
the crowds at the Highlands. The Stein- 
Eretto family, hand balancers and jump- 
ers, are also entertaining. Ed IF. Rey- 
nard’s ventriloquistic turn is very clever 
and laughable and Press Eldridge, the 
monologuist, has proved a great card. 
Louise Bretany’s singing and Bickel & 
Watson’s musical turn were among the 
other leading features of the 
Next week Col. Hopkins will put up 
an excellent show with many new fea- 
tures. 

Among the attractions will be Fanny 
Rice, the jolliest of soubrettes; Leigh 
Brothers, Bickel and Watson, Rader 
Brothers and others. The Tyrolean 
Alps warblers are retained for the Roof 


week. 


Garden intermezzos, quite a factor to 
make that part of the Highlands enjoy- 


able. 
ab 
“THE BURGOMASTER,” 

No presentation of “The Burgomas- 
ter” was ever so popular with St. Louis 
theater goers as that at the Grand Op- 
era House this week. Full houses have 


marked each performance. The piece 
was presented with a snap and dash 


that marked it as a hit from the start. 
Oscar L. Figman, as the Burgomaster, 
receives the cordial indorsement of the 
audience at each performance. Coun- 
tess Olga von Hatzfeld is excellent in 
the part of Willie, and sings in pure 
voice the “Kangaroo” and “I Love You” 
songs. Oscar Ragland also sings re- 
markably well. Louise’ Brackett, as 
Ruth, little Doroty Rae, the new sou- 





brette, Ford Bailey, the stranded actor, 
Harriet Sheldon, the woman __ theoso- 
phist, Charles Sharp, as Doodle, and 
Miss Kitty Aylward, a pretty St. Louis 
girl, who does a cake walk with Fig- 
man, manage to keep the audience well 
entertained. “The Burgomaster” con- 
tinues at the Grand until Saturday night 
inclusive. “Under Southern Skies” 
will be the attraction next week, com- 
mencing Sunday matinee. The plot of 
“Under Southern Skies” is an_inter- 
esting one, and it is told by the author 
with so many amusing touches that the 
play never flags or loses its interest. A 
Hallowe’en party with a pumpkin dance 
is something new to the stage, and is 
one of the great attractions of the 
play. The costuming is pretty, follow- 
ing the fashions of the period, and 
many beautiful gowns are worn. As 
there are eleven ladies in the cast, there 
is a variety of feminine finery that is 
very pleasing, especially to the ladies 


in the audience. “Under Southern 
Skies” is a play of marked success. 


“Are you giving your boy a business 
education?” 

“Yes, I have started out right. He 
is going to run for Councilman at the 
next election, and I have bought him a 
pair of Swope’s shoes to make the race 
in. He can’t lose in Swope’s shoes. 
They are winners. You get them at 311 
N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 

eh ob ob 
HIS SCHEME 

Michael—“Pat, ye say ye're dissatis- 
fied with the wur-rld. Now if yez had 
the orderin’ av things, do yez think ye 
cud improve conditions any ?” 

Patrick—T cud so.” 

Michael—“Well, phwat is one av the 
things yez wud do?” 

Patrick—“I'd make the cowld weather 
kim in summer, an’ the 
weather kim in winther, when we nade 
it, b’gobs !” 


blazin’ hot 


os be le 
“But,” remarked the member of the 
young billionaire’s Bible class, “the good 
book says it will be easier for a camel 
to pass through the eye of a needle than 
for a rich man to enter the kingdom 
of heaven.” “Never mind that, my 
friend. Stick right to business. None 
of us will have a cent when we get to 
the gate.”—Chicago Record-Herald. 
ah a he 
Mrs. Lakeside—“‘Oh, yes; some of 
those narrow, exclusive Eastern people 
say that Chicago isn’t cultivated.” Mr. 
Lakeside—“H’mph! All the city is ex- 
cept the south part, and that’s too 
marshy. The land ain’t worth cultivat- 
ing.”—Brooklyn Life. 
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THE JEWELS OF QUEENS 

Her majesty of the Netherlands has 
the largest collection of precious stones 
as her private property of any living 
queen. 

The late Empress of Austria pos- 
sessed the largest private collection of 
gems of any crowned head in Europe. 

The Queen Dowager of Italy posses- 
ses one of the finest collections of pearls 
in the world, which, it is said, are des- 
tined for her eldest granddaughter, the 
Princess Yolande of Italy. The major- 
ity of them were given to her majesty 
by her husband and son on her succes- 
sive birthdays. 

The largest collection of crown jewels 
in the world is that possessed by the 
imperial house of Russia, and each 
year priceless works of art and stones 
of enormous value are added to the col- 
From time immemorial — the 
the dominion of Russia 


lection. 
princes under 
have brought gorgeous gifts to the czar, 
and from the East have come wonder- 
ful jewels, which have accumulated 
year by year. 

There are certain jewels which can 
be worn only by the reigning empress, 
A shawl of beautiful filigree work in 
gold, which is a mass of diamonds, has 
never been worn by the present empress. 
The pearls in the collection are of every 
shade. Beautiful strings of pink pearls, 
black pearls without number, gray and 
purple pearls are there, and marvelous 
uncut emeralds from Siberia, 

els >, Qe 
MAKING DIMPLES 


The “smart” set in society—and their 


will do almost 





followers in humble life 
anything to improve their personal ap- 
Cutting been 
quite the rage for some time past, and 


pearance, dimples has 
a London writer says he knows that 
“dimple-cutters” in the West End have 
been doing quite big business during the 
present Ladies who never 
dreamed of having dimples before have 
now got what they think admirable 
specimens upon the face and neck. What 


will happen dimples go out of 
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fashion it is difficult to surmise, but no 


“beauty doctors” wiil be able 


repairs. The 


doubt the 
to make the 
Medical Press and Circular, in its cur- 
rent issue, deals with another of the 
latest novelties in this direction. It 
emanates—like other things of the kind 
—from Paris, and is a “special corset for 
the nose.” It is readily conceivable that 
prolonged and severe pressure for the 
correction of a supposed malformation 
may be most injurious under certain cir- 
cumstances; while it is questionable if 
mere alteration in position would have 
the slightest effect in removing a “bot- 
tle’ nose or in overcoming a chronic 


necessary 


rosacca. 
ALPINE PLEASURES 

Alpine climbing is on in full blast now 
and several peaks hitherto unsuccessful- 
ly tackled have been surmounted by the 
amateurs. But while some have had 
pleasure on the Alps, others have gone 
to their deaths over the great peaks and 
down the deep caverns. The patron of 
the Alps on the Pike at the World’s Fair 
has none of these sad endings to con- 
template. He, or she, can climb the 
peaks which overlook the great Fair, on 
the scenic railway, and can enjoy al- 
most as grand a picture as any presented 
in Switzerland or Italy. The peaks on 
the Pike are counterparts of the Ger- 
man Tyrolean Alps, with their quaint 
little villages and chalets, and the real 
singers and warblers famed the world 
over. The Alps is the objective of near- 
ly everyone on entering the Fair, and the 
Mecca of all before leaving. ‘The good 
music that is rendered by the grand 
orchestra, the good edibles and potables, 
and the good cheer that seems to per- 
meate the place, render it the most at- 
tractive spot on the grounds. Dining 
at the Alps has become the “fad,” and 
day and night the popular 
crowded with the 
their families and friends, and the for- 


resort is 
city’s best citizens, 
eign, as well as domestic attaches of 
the Exposition. And the service at the 
Alps is as reasonable and good as at any 
pretentious restaurant in the country. 
There was once a passage at arms 
between Elizabeth Cady Stanton, the 
eminent suffragist, and Horace Gree- 
ley, on the occasion of a discourse by 
the former on the right of women to 
the ballot. In the midst of her talk, 
interposed, in his high-pitched 
falsetto voice: “What would you do in 
time of war if you had the suffrage?” 


Greeley 


This seemed like a poser; but the lady 
had been before the public too long to 
be disconcerted by an unexpected ques- 
tion, and she promptly replied: “Just 
what you have done, Mr. Greeley—stay 
at home and urge others to go and 
fight.” 
ab ob ob 

Ex-Justice Julius Mayer is a great 
lover of things that come out of the 
sea, and while in Chicago, attending the 
Republican convention, he sought to 
indulge his taste in a well-known res- 
taurant. He ordered little-neck clams, 
and the colored waiter informed him 
that they were out of them. The judge 
thought that, in the absence of clams, a 
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broiled lobster might do; but the lob- 
sters, too, were out. Soft-shelled crabs 
was his next choice, but the waiter re- 
gretfully informed him that the crabs 
were also among the absent. “Then 
why do you keep these things on the 
bill? Have you any shell-fish at all?” 
the judge demanded. “Only eggs, sah,” 
replied the waiter. 
eh bh ch 
AUTO’S NEW USE 


“Step in and be taken in a real auto- 


mobile,” is a cry heard on all Eastern 
seaside boardwalks. It is an effective 
appeal. “Monsieur, madame, et bebe,” 


do step in, and are proudly photographed 
in the devil-wagon of the wealthy. “It 
is strange,” says the Post, that so prof- 
itable a device has not gone above the 
tin-typists. Imagine an_ enterprising 
photographer who would engage to take 
Mr, and Mrs. Fourcorners in the gold 
room of the Walledoff-Pastoria; young 
Mr. Counterjumper in the uniform of 
the crack troop, on a real horse; old 
Skinnum in the private office of J. P. 
Morgan; Mrs. 
port clam-bake to the not so new rich— 
the success of that bold innovator would 
not be in doubt. It has remained for the 
humble artists of Rockaway Beach to 
apply practically the principle that we 
greatly prefer having others to see us 
as we should like to see ourselves, to 


Newrich giving a New- 


seeing ourselves as others actually do 
see us.” 
ode ole obo 

An English clock manufacturer has 
recently been quoted as saying his firm 
was at a loss to know why it could not 
do any with the natives of 
South Africa, until it was learned the 


business 





people preferred a cheap clock that 
made lots of noise, sold by an American 
Which recalls the story of the 
old Scotchman who decided to buy a 
new family buggv. He went to a car- 
riage builder and described in detail 
the kind of a vehicle he desired to have. 
“Now, I suppose you want rubber tires, 
of course,” asked the carriage builder. 
“No, sir,” replied the old fellow, re- 
sentfully. “My folks ain't that kind. 
When they’re riding they want to know 


“¢."" 
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COOLING A ROOM 


If you are going to have friends to 
dine and the dining room is warm, try 
the following plan: On a table before 
the window by which most air enters the 
room place a large block of ice in a 
deep tray. 

Open the window and cover the open- 
ing with a curtain of bath toweling, the 
lower edge of which will rest in the 
tray behind the ice. The curtain should 
be thoroughly wet before putting up; 
the melting ice will keep it damp. 

Arrange ferns or vines around the 
ice, and pin them with decorative effect 
over the face of the curtain. 

The temperature of the room may be 
considerably lowered by this device, 
which also furnishes a charming deco- 


ration, 
ak oh 
“Oh, George,” sighed the romantic 
girl, “I wish you were like the old-time 
knights; I wish you’d do something 
brave to show your. love  for:-me.” 
“Gracious!” cried her fiance, “haven't 
I agreed to marry you, and me only get- 
ting twenty dollars a week?”—Ex. 


house. 
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CIRCUS WOMEN MODEL WIVES 

“Of all the women engaged in public 
employment there are none who are 
better known in a public manner by the 
ereat masses of people living in city 
and country than circus women. And 
there is no class of women in public 
employment who are so little known to 
the general public in a private manner. 
There are no women who are so little 
understood, whose real character is so 
little discussed from a correct stand- 
point.” 

The speaker was a man connected in 
an executive capacity with one of the 
largest shows in the world, and whose 
experience in the amusement field has 
been sufficiently diversified to make him 
an authority. 

“To begin with, they are compara- 
tively few in number. So seldom are 
they enlisted from the general public 
that it might be well said that they 
must literally be born to the business. 
At least nine out of every ten circus 
women have circus parents. The re- 
maining one marries into the business, 
or gets into it through a brother, sister 
or some other relative. No manager of 
a first-class circus will engage a female 
performer in any capacity unless she is 
accompanied by some male relative. 
The reasons for this are many, and ob- 
vious to any one who will give the 
subject a moment’s reflective considera- 
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tion. This rule is so general that ex- 
ceptions to it are rare. 

“Dissipation is an impossibility among 
circus women and is seldom indulged 
in by circus men, performers or execu- 
tive officers. Managers enforce the most 
stringent rules against dissipation in its 
every form, and will accept no excuses. 
The first offense brings a heavy fine as a 
penalty, and instant dismissal invariably 
follows a second violation. The nature 
of their work makes it impossible to 
dissipate. 

“Circus women are most devoted 
Wives and mothers, who take life ser- 
iously and soberly. I believe that there 
is no other class of women i any sort 
of employment where they come in con- 
tact with the public which supplies so 
little food for scandal. 

“Their home life in winter is pleasant 
and agreeable. Some of them, but not 
many, work in the theaters in the win- 
ter time.- It is a most curious fact that 
few of them care to live in the large 
cities, but make their homes on farms 
or in small towns. There they have 
their small circle of friends and rela- 
tives, and pass the time away in the 
usual social functions and household 
affairs, many of them preparing their 
wardrobes for the coming season on the 
road. Few of them ever become indi- 
gent or dependent upon their families or 
the public authorities. 

“They, of all women in the world, 
most truly appreciate and enjoy the com- 
forts and blessings of a home after be- 
ing compelled to be away for six 
months—in a strange town and among 
strangers every day, and in the narrow 
confines of a sleeping berth on a circus 
car every night.”—Chicago Tribune. 
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ABSENT-MINDEDNESS 


At a dinner party Dr. Woodrow Wil- 
son of Princeton described the absent- 
mindedness of a certain mathematician. 

This man was so absent-minded that 
once he walked along for a quarter of 
a mile in the gutter instead of on the 
sidewalk. He would have kept on in 
the gutter indefinitely had not the pol- 
lished back of a brougham, that was 
drawn up before a shop, brought him 
to a halt. 

The mathematician stopped within a 
foot of the brougham. He looked at 
the black, smooth, lustrous surface, be- 
fore him, and it suggested to his mind 
a blackboard. Accordingly he drew a 
piece of chalk from his pocket and be- 
gan to work out an abtruse problem. 

On and on he worked, covering the 
carriage with figures, until finally it 
started off. Still working, the mathe- 
matician followed it; he held on to the 
body with his left hand, and not until 
the pace became too quick for him 
did he realize that something had gone 
wrong. Then he sighed, looked about 
him in a dazed way, pocketed his chalk 
and started homeward.—Boston Tran- 
script. 

en ‘2 ee 

She was a very clever woman, and a 
past .master in the art of strategy. So 
agreed all who rode down town with 
her on the car. 

When she entered the car every seat 
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When he turned about and saw what 
had occurred he almost collapsed. But 
the woman did not. She took her hand- 


was taken, and almost every strap had 
a man or woman suspended from it. 
She looked about hesitatingly for a 


15 


moment, but every man was interested 
in his paper. Then she took hold of 
a strap almost in front of a young man, 
who was blushing guiltily as he pre- 
tended to read. 

While the young man 
the woman thus hung, her handkerchief 
fluttered, accidentally, to all appear- 
ances, to the floor. 

The young man looked up just then 
and saw the white bit of cambric. The 
feeling of chivalry which he was evi- 
dently trying to stifle would not be sup- 


blushed and 


pressed longer. 

He arose and stooped for the hand- 
kerchief. 

This was the woman’s opportunity. 
While his back was turned she gently 
slipped into his seat. 


kerchief out of his hand, smiling inno- 


eke a 

Big “Tim” Sullivan, likes a 
clean, close shave every day, tells of 
his experience with a barber in Penn- 
sylvania avenue while he was attending 
Congress. Mr. Sullivan went into the 
shop one morning and reposed comfort- 
ably in the chair. For two or three 
mornings he noticed the barber had 
been drinking, but he hesitated to speak 
to him about it. Finally the blade of 


cently. 


who 


the razor slipped under the surface of 


the congressman’s double chin. “There, 
you idiot!” he shouted, jumping from 
the chair; “now you see. what liquor 
does.” “Yes,” replied the barber, calm- 
ly, “it is apt to make the skin tender.” 
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TIDAL WAVE IN THE ATLANTIC 
By T. Jenkins Hains. 


The word tidal-wave is usually applied 
to the rise in the sea following in the 
wake of the moon, computed accurately 
from tables which show the time after 
the moon’s transit it should take place. 
There is another meaning to the word, 
however, when applied to one of the 
great mountains of water which some- 
times precede or follow earthquakes. 
These huge waves are quite common in 
the South Pacific, and there is seldom a 
year in which some seismic disturbance 
does not send forth a tremendous roll- 
In many cases the roll. across 
a comparatively calm belt, taking the 
afloat within the vast limits 
causing death 


ing sea. 


vessels 
completely unawares and 
and destruction to all who do not con- 
trive to weather them safely. 

On the day following the first erup- 
tion of Mt. Pelee, in Martinique, the 
British steamship “Aldebaran” (not her 
real name) was steaming across the core 
of the Gulf Stream in longitude 74-50 
W. and about the latitude of the lower 
part of North Carolina. The day ended 
fine, but shortly after sunset it began to 
bank up heavily from the southwest. 
The wind, which had light and 
northerly all day, came in fitful gusts 
from the southward, accompanied by 
sudden squalls of rain. By 8 o'clock at 
night it was blowing a stiff gale from the 
southwest, and a heavy sea commenced 
running with the general current; but 
as the ship was large and heavy she 
made little of it while running off with 
the lift on her por* quarter. 

It was my first watch that 
and being mate, it was my duty to see 
that everything aboard was_ shipshape 
and secure for the night. The lookout 
and the man cautioned to keep 
for we 
coasters 


been 


evening, 


was set 
a sharp watch out for vessels, 
right in the track of 
The passengers were all 


were 
bound north. 
below and most of them were turned in; 
so I came upon the bridge for a lonely 
vigil of four melancholy hours without 
any one to pass a word with until mid- 
night, 

After taking command of the 
and seeing that all was as it should be, 
I began my solitary walk to and fro 
on the forward part of the bridge to 
con the ship and pass the time until I 
should be relieved. We were plunging 
along into the blackness at fifteen knots 
would try 


ship 


an hour and at every turn | 
to get the fields of my _ night-glasses 
dry enough to take a quick look ahead. 
It would be quick work to clear a vessel 
without a masthead light on such a 
night, and the wholesome dread of the 
began 
most 


poorly lighted coasting schooner 
to get On my 
agreeable manner. 

The hours dragged along until six 
bells (eleven o'clock), when the captain 
came on deck to take a last look around 
before turning in for the night. 
a very timid little fellow, and imme- 
diately began to find fault with the look- 
out kept, claiming that there was not 
enough diligence and that the 
ship would undoubtedly get into trouble. 
After fuming around the bridge for 
several minutes he found that nothing 


nerves in a dis- 


He was 


shown 


had been gained by his nervousness and 
he turned in. Just as he closed the door 
of his room the lightning flared furious- 
thunder crashed with a ter- 
This brought the little 
and he 


ly and the 
rific detonation. 
skipper on deck with a jump, 
came rushing for the bridge rail. 

It had been his custom to leave the 
hatches off during the run through the 
tropics. This was to air the holds, and 
he always kept them off until the last 
minute before allowing the battening 
down which must take place when the 
sea begins to come on deck. Twice 
during the night had I suggested placing 
the covers on as the sea began to in- 
crease, but each time had received a 
negative answer. Now I suggested it 
again, intending to place them on my 
own responsibility just as soon as he 
turned in. This time he acquiesced, 
and I started down the ladder to the 
main deck, whistling, or rather piping, 
for the watch to follow me. 

We had been at work only about a 
minute when the lookout sung _ out, 
“Light dead ahead, sir,” coming aft to 
give his cry again. 

Before we could get a good look into 
the darkness a huge form rose on the 
port bow and tore past not three, fath- 
oms distant, the roar of the seas from 
the two vessels resounding above the 
gale as they echoed between the high 
sides. We had not even time to swing 
a fathom to starboard, and the danger 
had come and gone in a twinkling. Had 
we struck it would have meant the end 
of either one or both ships, for the 
schooner was plunging close 
hauled and we were going full speed. 
Her light had not shown until we were 
within a few hundred feet of her, and 
she, seeing our masthead lamp, knew 
steamer and that she had 
It was a close call. 

Almost immediately following her 
came a great steamer, heading very 
slowly into the sea, and while we watched 
her go past the lightning and thunder 
suddenly burst forth with a vigor from 
a squall approaching from the south- 
west. For an instant the downpour was 
tremendous, and all the time the light- 
ning flared incessantly. Then the ship 
suddenly began to rool in a mountain- 


ahead 


we were a 
the right of .way. 


ous sea, which sent things tumbling 
about wherever they were not lashed 
fast. 


All the watch laid aft to secure the 
after-hatch, for the sea was now_begin- 
ning to come on deck. 

This undertaking 


was not an easy 


now, for the ship was rolling decks 
under at each swing, and a hatch cover 
adrift was not a pleasant thing to wres- 
tle with. One moment the foam would 
glisten white below on one side and the 
next it would show again on the other, 
coming up along the waterways a full 
half fathom deep, and to let a cover go 
or to slip meant to take a long swim. 

We struggled on silently for half an 
hour and finally got the covers on over 
more than half the hatch, following it 
with the canvas cover or tarpaulin. 
Then a sudden bright flash of light and 
tremendous downpour of water made me 
look up for an instant. 

The sea seemed to have a new horizon 


close by to the southward. In the glare 
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the horizon appeared to lift, and the 
ship, large as she was, looked as though 
she were at the foot of a mighty hill, 
almost becalmed under its high slope. 
For an instant I did not gather the 
meaning of the phenomenon, thinking 
it was caused by working lying down. 
Then I realized that the vessel was real- 
ly rising to some enormous hill of water, 
which was running after her with pro- 
digious speed. 

A shout to all hands to look out was 
the first thing, and as every one strove 
for a place of safety the ship’s stern 
began to rise on the slope. High above, 
the crest of the great sea began to snore 
into a huge comber. I had just time to 
spring upon the gipsy-winch used for 
hoisting and clasp the boom overhead 
crashed over us and 
hurled the ship on her beam ends. The 
entire after part of the steamship was 
submerged at least two fathoms deep in 
while the rush of foam 
went clear over the top of her funnel. 
The quarter boats, hoisted a full twenty 
feet above the sea, were torn from their 
chocks and sent to destruction, leaving 
nothing save a few splinters to show 
where they had existed before. The 
solid water rolled over the opening of 
the hatch still uncovered and poured 
down into the hold by the ton, an im- 
mense mass of it getting below during 
those few seconds. The ship seemed to 
stand still with the shock. For a few 
moments she apneared to lie dead in 
the water and settle by the stern. Then 


when the crest 


clear water, 
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she gathered way again and rose loggily 
to go on her course, a hundred tons of 
sea water in her lower hold and her 
boats gone, all caused by that tremen- 
dous sea which was rolling _ silently 
across the Atlantic through the night. 
Had the vessel been going ahead to 
such a wave she would doubtless have 
gone under. The schooner, which was 
probably the “William Day,” of New 
Brunswick, has never been heard from 
since. She probably struck the sea a 
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few moments before we did and drove 
clear under it, or smashed her forward 
butts in with the tremendous shock. 

We were washed as clean as could be 
of every movable thing, the steel super- 
structure being the only thing above the 
main deck left standing. Several doors 
of this were stove in and the rooms 
flooded half a fathom deep with sea 
water, the occupants of the bunks finding 
themselves up to the edge in water. 

Immediately following the great wave 
came two much smaller ones, and as the 
last swept along, burying the stern in 
foam, the wind slacked up and the squall 
began to break up. In less than half 
an hour the sky was as clear as a bell, 
the stars shining and all as peaceful as 
though nothing could ever happen on the 
deep to disturb the mariners who lived 
upon it. The passengers turned in and 
enjoyed a comfortable sleep for the rest 
of the night, and the half-drowned 
watch were allowed to turn in and get 
out of their wet clothes. No one was 
hurt except one sailor, who got jammed 
by the sea. His bruises were not dan- 
gerous and there was a loudly expressed 
feeling of thanks by the little skipper, 
who had come off so happily. The next 
day Hatteras was sighted and the pilot 
taken aboard. The ship made harbor 
without delay, and the few passengers 
dispersed, probably never to meet again, 
leaving the little captain to tremble and 
formulate some story to explain the dis- 
appearance of his costly small boats. 

As to the height of the tidal-wave, its 
size can only be guessed at. The great 
steamship was like a toy under its foot, 
and her small boats, hoisted high above, 
full twenty feet above the sea, were 
buried clean out of sight and swept 
away. This in spite of the fact that she 
rose many feet upon its slope before it 
began to board her. Judging it in this 
manner, it could hardly have been less 
than fifty or sixty feet in height, higher 
even than the huge seas which sometimes 
are encountered during hurricanes off 
the Horn.—From The Independent. 

Be ce ode 

THE NEW DOGS OF WAR 


Considerable interest has been aroused, 
especially in military circles, by the fact 
that Major Hautonville Richardson, of 
Carnoustie, Forfarshire, the well-known 
trainer of ambulance dogs, has received 
an order from St. Petersburg for a 
number of these animals to proceed as 
soon as possible to Manchuria. Ambu- 
lance dogs are now used in nearly all 
continental armies. For the last eight 
years Major Richardson has devoted 
himself to the teaching of such dogs, 
and has experimented with every suit- 
able breed with excellent results. It is 
his wish that this branch of ambulance 
work should be recognized in Great 
Britain. The dogs are trained to search 
for the missing and wounded in rocky 
and difficult ground or in thick cover. 
They carry stimulant in a barrel at their 
necks, bandages in small saddles on 
their backs, and remain by the wounded 
man until the stretcher-bearers arrive. 
—The Tattler. 
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“Poor pa’s just working himself to 

death.” “Why, I thought he had a po- 


litical job.” “He has, but it seems as 
if he no sooner gets reappointed than it 
is necessary for him to get out and 
work again so that somebody else won't 
get it next time.”—Chicago Record-Her- 


ald. 
ak ab hb 
NAME CARVING IN SCHOOL 


The old schoolhouse at Hariow, Eng- 
land, is still standing. There is a room 
downstairs where all the boys in the 
early days had their classes. But now 
it is used only two or three times a 
week, when masters and scholars assem- 
ble in it for prayers. 

It is a long, narrow room, with high, 
old-fashioned windows. The walls are 
wainscoted, and all over the wainscoting, 
and on the benches and desks, on the 
master’s tables, and even on the head- 
master’s chair, schoolboys for the last 
300 years have carved their names. 

Some of these names are large and 
sprawly, others small and neat; and they 
are so close together that there is no 
space left for any new ones to be added. 
On one side, in very large letters, By- 
ron’s name is ‘cut in two places, and 
near it is that of Peel, the great English 
statesman. 

The boys were forbidden to do this, 
and every name, you may be sure, pre- 
sents a good punishment. But the mas- 
ters are now glad that the boys were 
disobedient, for many became famous in 
after life, and their schoolboy carvings 
are pointed out with pride. 

Harrovians, as Harrow boys are 
called, now have their names carved for 
them on new panels, fastened to the wall 
for the purpose, and they think it quite 


an honor. 
a ae 
VIOLETS SAVED HIM 


M. Porel, husband of Mme. Rejane, 
the noted French actress, knew how to 
touch the tender chord in his wife’s na- 
ture when she was trying recently to 
secure a divorce from him. She was 
playing in London. Every morning she 
received a royal bouquet of Parma vio- 
lets. Finally she became curious and 
applied to the florist to tell her whom 
her admirer was, He cabled to M. Po- 
rel, in Paris, and secured permission to 
tell. When she learned the identity of 
the sender of the violets Mme. Rejane 
exclaimed that he was a dear and that 
it would be wrong to discard so thought- 
ful a man. Then she ordered her lawyer 
to discontinue the suit and the estranged 
couple made up. 


ede Lo oe 
A REMARKABLE ROBBERY 


Even in common robbery the Orient 
has picturesque ways peculiar to itself. 
A Burmese woman traveling in a third- 
class compartment by the day train re- 
cently was reclining in the carriage with 
one of her arms out of the window some 
where near Sitkwin, on the Burma State 
Railway, when some one came along 
the footboard and cut her arm clean off, 
apparently with a sharp sword. On the 
lost hand were rings with the usual ac- 
companiment of bangles. 

ob ab ob 

Stella—“Did you buy a_ nobleman 
while you were abroad?” Bella—‘No; 
merely shopped.”—E-r. 
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NOT ON THE PIKE—South of Ferris Wheel. Special Intramural Station 
Admissions: Bleachers, 25 Cents; Grand Stand, 50 Cents; Boxes, $1.00. 
Children Under 12 Admitted to Grand Stand at 25 cents. 





ST. LOUIS’ 
MOST POPULAR 
THEATRE 


GRAN 


Matinees, Sunday, Wednesday, Saturday. 





THIS WEEK, NEXT WEEK. 
The Under 
Burgomaster | Southern Skies 


Night Prices: 25,35, 50, 75 $1.00. 


First-Class Policy 
IMPERIAL coe as'tie ocean 
Nightly at 8—Sat. Mat. at 2. 

David Belasco Presents BLANCHE BATES 


IN 
“The Darling of the Gods” 


Prices, 25c to $1.50. 50c Good Seat 50c. 


FOREST 


ax ~=HIGHLANDS 


THE BIG PLACE ON THE HILL 
COOLEST PLACE IN CITY. 


KITAMURA’S IMPERIAL JAPS, 


Greatest Act Positively in Vaudeville. 


PRESS ELDRIDGE, 


Commander in Chief of the Army of Fun 


THE STEIN-ERETTO FAMILY, 


The Best Hand-Jumping Act in the World 


ED. F. REYNARD, 


America’s Premier Ventriloquist. 


BICKEL and WATSON. 


Eccentric Dialect Comedians. 


LOUISE BREHANY, 


Vocalist. 


STANDARD 


The Home of Folly. Two Frolics Daily. 











THIS WEEK, NEXT WEEK, 
THE Sam Devere’s 
BRIGADIER OWN 
BURLESQUERS COMPANY 








REWARD OF THE RIGHTEOUS 


Nice Old Lady (to little boy)—“How 
is it I never see you at Sunday school?” 

Little Boy—‘Nothin’ doin’.” 

Nice Old Lady (aghast)—“What do 
you mean?” 

Little Boy—“Christmas is too far off.” 

Nice Old Lady (comprehending )— 
“And do you mean to tell me you only 
attend Sunday school in order to receive 
a box of candy?” 

Little Boy—“Yes’m; that’s all they 
gives us.”—Brooklyn Life. 

THE RETORT PUNGENT 


Upgardson—‘“I heard you talking to 
yourself a moment ago. Do you know 
that’s a sign of paresis?” 

Atom—‘“Yes, I know it. 
listening to the talk of other fellows I 
could mention is what has brought me 
to it.’—Chicago Tribune, 


Too much 


OLYMPIC 


NEXT SUNDAY NIGHT. 
THIRD AND LAST WEEK 


WAY DOWN EAST 


Regular Matinees 
WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY 


..QDEON THEATER.. 


KIRAL.FY’S 
Louisiana Purchase Spectacle 


DELMAR GARDEN 


LOUISIANA 


Notice Change in Matinee Days. 
WEDNESDAY, FRIDAY and SUNDAY 
Seats at Bollman’s, 25c and 50c. 


EVERY AFTERNOON and NIGHT ! 


Steeplechase, Scenic Railway, Dog and Pony 
Circus, Diving Horse, Wild West Show, Rid- 
ing Ponies, Baby Incubator, Day in Alps and 


50—AMUSEMENT FEATURES—5S0 
a OPEN-AIR RESTAURANT-&& 


RACING 


ST. LOUIS 
FAIR ASSOCIATION, 


Vandeventer and Natural Bridge Road. 
BEGINNING JUNE !]. 


SIX HIGH-CLASS 
RACES DAILY 














ADMISSION— 
Including Grand Stand $1.00 


Best Passenger Service in 
TEXAS 








“No Trouble to Answer Questions.” 
Write for Resort Pamphlet and New 
Book on TEXAS—Free. 


E. P. TURNER, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 
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BEACONS OF OCEAN PATHS 


The government lighthouse board does 
not believe that the plan of building a 
light tower off Cape Hatteras, for which 
made a conditional 

can be 
Panne shoal, 


Congress has just 
appropriation of $59,000, 
carried out successfully. 

which has been called the * 
the Atlantic,” extends thirteen miles into 
the ocean, and borings 
have shown that there is no solid bot- 
tom 100 feet below the surface of the 
sand. On the contrary, material 
seems to become looser and more fluid 


ever 
Graveyard of 


experimental 


the 


the deeper one goes. 

A lighthouse securely established in 
the midst of this vast quicksand would 
be of enormous value, but it alto- 
gether likely that no other means of 
warning will ever be placed 
there than such as will float. this 
connection it is interesting to consider 
some of the novel contrivances recently 
adopted by the for such 
purposes. Requirements 
vary with the locality and many differ- 
ent devices are for floating or 
permanent signals in places where light- 


is 


mariners 
In 


government 
necessarily 


used 


houses are not required or cannot be 
built. 

One of the most curious of these is a 
machine with a gigantic voice, which, 


under favorable conditions of wind, can 
shout so as to be heard at a distance of 
miles. It up a short 
at Falkner’s Island, off the 


twenty was set 
time ago 
Connecticut shore, 
eight huge megaphones, 
seventeen feet long and seven 
diameter at the mouth. ‘The apparatus 


stands on a circular platform, on which 


each of them 


feet in 


it revolves, and the great horns cry out 
to all points of the compass, their voice 
being furnished by a steam whistle. One 
can easily imagine the tremendous vo- 
ciferation they emit at intervals of fif- 
Each megavhone calls in 
distinct combina- 
each 


teen seconds. 
turn, and there 
tion of long and short blasts for 
Point ¢ of the compass, thus giving to the 
mariner an accurate notion of the direc- 
the sound proceeds. 
is a matter of great 


is a 


tion from which 

This, of course, 

importance in a fog. 
Another new method of 


mighty voice across the sea involves the 


rc india 
POAT 
seat 


company 


sending a 





This 


authority of the law, as admin- 


acts, under 


istrator, executor, trustee and 


all other trust capacities, 





and is provided with 





use of a diaphragm which is made to 
at- 
which 


electricity. To this 
huge 


emit a deafening roar that can be heard 


vibrate by are 


tached two megaphones 


for many miles. The machine goes by 
clockwork, and when wound up attends 
to business for weeks without requiring 
further attention. A dynamo furnishes 
the requisite current. The terrible blast 
that bursts from the gaping mouths of 
the twin horns, each of which is fifteen 
feet long, can be heard above the 
of the fiercest gale. It literally shatters 
the air. Once started, this 
guardian does duty night and day, and 
never goes to sleep. It designed 
specially for use points of 
where bell-buoys and whistling-buoys 
are inadequate by reason of the fact that 
the noises they make are drowned. 

It is thought that there is no good 
reason why such a contrivance shouid 
not be set afloat, held by strong mush- 
anchors, Diamond shoal, off 
Cape Hatteras. The fogs which prevail 
in that vicinity are often so dénse that 
the lamps of the lightship cannot be 
seen, and an ordinary bell-buoy or 
whistling-buoy does not serve 
a warning for a great distance. There 
is, however, a new kind of bell-buoy, 
with which the lightship board has been 
that 
An 


which, 


noise 
vociferous 


is 


on rocks 


room on 


to send 


experimenting recently, is a 


derful 


won- 
part 
rises and 


noise-maker. essential 
of it is a drum, as it 
falls on the waves, turns several wheels. 
To each wheel a tongue is attached; en- 
gaging with a ratchet in such a way as 
to strike a bell every time the drum goes 
down or up. 
continuous clanging, which is described 


A mere ripple produces a 


as a din so infernal that the machine 
could not possibly be used in any situa- 
tion close to human habitation. One of 


them was tried on Robbin’s reef, near 


New York, but was removed because 
the people of the vicinity threatened 
riot. : 


It is probable that on the great shoal 


‘off Cape Hatteras the main reliance for 


warning mariners will always be light- 
ships. Two vessels, known respectively 
as 71 and 72, now divide this duty be- 
tween them, each taking its turn for 
three months at a time. Each of them 
118 feet long, built of thick. steel 
with three decks, and divided 
into compartments, so as to be as nearly 
as possible leak-proof. Two hollow steel 
masts carry wires for six 100-candle 
power electric lights, 100 feet 
the water, which are the most powerful 


1S 


plates, 


above 
used On any lightship in the world. They 
are visible for a distance of eighteen 
miles, Oil lamps are on hand in case 
of a break-down of the electrical. appa- 
ratus. For fog signals there is a steam 
siren. 

Held by huge steel cables and mon- 
ster mushroom anchors, the lightship 
Diamond shoal pursues a voyage 
without a port. Not even the Flying 
Dutchman endures more stormy and try- 
ing experiences than the skipper of this 
gallant craft, who, with his brave crew, 
guards the most dangerous point on 
the Atlantic coast. ‘There, where the 
northeast and northwest winds meet and 
combine their forces, is the very home 
of the Storm King, while frequent fogs, 
cross-currents. and shifting sands add 


on 
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SEVENTH AND CH COT STS! 


3% on Savings 





Accounts. 














Investment Securities a Specialty 








WHITAKER & COMPANY, 


BOND & STOCK BROKERS. 


Direct Private Wire to New York. 


























300 N. FOURTH STREET, ST. LOUIS 
H. Woon, President. Ricn’p. B. Buttock, Vice-Pres. W.E. Berazr, Cashier. 


JEFFERSON BANK, 


COR. FRANKLIN AND JEFFERSON AVES. 
We grant every favor consistent with safe and sound banking. 
Highest rates of interest paid on time deposits. 
Letters of Credit and Foreign Exchange drawn payable in 
all parts of the world. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 











to the dangers. While perpetually toss- 
ing on the waves, the vessel is in con- 
stant peril of being run into by other 
ships in the fog or of being blown ashore 
in a gale. 

The first lightship was stationed on 
Diamond shoal in the early twenties. 
It was blown ashore, and all hands were 
lost. Other lightships have met the same 
fate there since. A few ago a 
caisson 100 feet square was sunk on the 
shoal, the idea being to fill it with con- 
crete and surround it with rip-rap, so 
as to form an artificial foundation for a 
lighthouse. But the caisson was _ lost 
in a storm, and after spending $100,000 
without accomplishing any result, the 
contractor gave it up as a bad job. In 
1898 an attempt was made to set up a 
“day beacon” on the shoal. It was built 
in Baltimore at a cost of $25,000, but 
while being towed to the spot, it was 
caught in a gale and wrecked. The 
beacon was forty feet high and rested 
on pontoons—the idea being to cut away 
the pontoons and allow the beacon to 
settle by its own weight into the sand, 
remaining there as a guide to mariners. 

There are some obstacles which hu- 


years 


man skill cannot overcome, and it seems 
likely that among these may be classed 
the difficulty of establishing any perma- 
nent lighthouse or other means of warn- 
ing to ships off Cape Hatteras. Such, 
at all events, is the opinion of the light- 
house board.—Philadelphia Record. 

A superintendent of schools was one 
day showing off his pupils to a crowd of 
visitors. “Can you make a Maltese 
cross?” he asked of a bright-eyed boy. 
“Yes, sir,” answered the readily. 
“You see,” said the delighted superin- 
tendent, “this boy knows how to make 


Well,” to’ the’ boy, 


boy 


a Maltese cross. 


“make one.” “I can’t right here,” re- 
plied the puzzled boy. “Why not? How 
do you make a Maltese cross, anyway?” 
The boy put his finger in his mouth, “I 
pull its tail,” said he. 

ONWARD 

We read: 

“The Tibetans who attacked the Brit- 
ish at Khangma left 174 men dead on 
the field.” 

Again, in the same day’s papers: 

“Dutch troops captured a native for- 
tress in Sumatra; 176 Achinese were 
killed.” 

Christian forces, it will be recalled, 
advance with the sword in one hand 
and the Bible in the other. It is cer- 
tainly gratifying to see what Christian 
soldiers can do with one hand.—Life. 

he he hb 

De Wolf Hopper says that his small 
nephew was given a diary, and one of 
his first entries in it was “got up at 
He showed it to his mother, 
corrected his sentence. “Got 
she exclaimed horror; “does 
the sun get up? It rises!” The young- 
carefully erased the offending 
words, and wrote, “Rose at seven.” And 
on retiring for the night he carefully 
inscribed in his diary, “Set at eight.” 

ele ch he 

The presence of Ethel Barrymore 
here recalls a story told of her father, 
Maurice Barrymore. It is related that, 
while Mr, and Mrs. Barrymote were liv- 
ing at the Baldwin hotel, Barrymore 
came home late one night. As he open- 
ed the door of their room, Mrs. Barry- 


seven,” 
and she 
up!” in 


ster 


“Is that you, Maurice?” And 
Barrymore averted any possible censure 
for his late hours by asking, in that im- 
perturable way of his “Whom did you 
expect, my dear?” aie ' 


more said: 
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CHICAGO & EASTERN ILLIN 


RAILROAD 


On July 31st, 1904, this Company 
will inaugurate through train ser- 
vice over, its new Chicago and 
St. Louis short line. 

Trains will arrive at and depart 
from: the’ La Salle Street Station 
(on the loop), Chicago, and the Union 
Station, St. Louis. 





For particulars inquire at the 
City Ticket Office, Frisco Building. 
Telephone, Main 3390. 
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MILE-A-MINUTE WATER RIDE 
Among the many interesting experi- 
ments with motor -boats, perhaps the 
those on the 


most picturesque were 
Seine at Puteaux, when Compte de 
Lambert, in conjunction with Messrs. 


De Dion and Bouton, brought out their 
bateau glisseur, or gliding boat. It is 
also called a hydroplane, and that name 
is really indicative of its construction. 

With a De Dion fourteen-horse power 
motor the count first attained a speed 
of twenty-eight kilometers an hour in 
his first experiments, and now he has 
added to that speed and has made 
thirty-two kilometers, or twenty miles, 
in the hour. 

The inventor of this hydroplane is 
not, however, content with this, and 
will try in a day or two to raise the 
speed to thirty-five or even forty kilo- 
meters, or twenty-five miles an hour, 
or a speed that is not exceeded by the 
use of a forty-horse power motor. 

The boat itself is thirty-six feet long 
and nine feet wide. To the bottom of 
the boat are affixed five planes or fins. 
When the boat is stationary these fins 
hang vertically in the water. They are 
hinged, however, and are all under con- 
trol of the driver. When the motor is 
set in motion and the boat begins to 
move, these planes, beginning at the 
bow, are gradually given a backward 
angle. The boat rises in the water and 
then gradually rests upon it, with the 
stern of the boat only immersed. The 
speed increases, and the boat, following 
the inclination of the planes, glides 
along the surface of the water, just as 
an aeroplane glides on the air, and with 
not much more resistance. 

It is confidently expected that with 
an increased horse-power’ motor the 
hydroplane will reach a speed of sixty 
miles an hour.—London Mail. 

ale J: ch 
COST OF A CAMPAIGN TRAIN 

The cost of campaigning by special 
train is not small. A completely com- 
fortable campaign train must have a pri- 
vate car for the use of the man who is 
doing the brunt of the work and his sec- 
retaries and Then 
there must be another car for the re- 


assistant speakers. 
porters of the press associations, the re- 
porters of the particular newspapers of 
the states through which the train is 
passing, and for the campaign commit- 
tees of the State. There must be a din- 
ing car. Man may live by tinned goods 
alone for a day or two, but a buffet car 
trip of more than two days is simply 
murderous. The Pullman Company 
charges from $30 to $50 a day for the 
use of its cars. Most railroads will at- 
tach a special car to a regular train pro- 
vided seventeen full fares are paid; most 
railroads charge a dollar a mile for run- 
ning a special train. The commissary de- 
partment costs $150, more or less, a 
day. Speakers who are not candidates 
receive from $25 to $100 a day for their 
services. Frequently the entire company 
of passengers goes to a hotel in a city 
where there is an overnight stop. In 
some cases the national committee pays 
the landlord; at other times the bills are 
paid by the State or the city committee, 


But it is perfectly clear that, whatever 
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“By two or three witnesses shall a matter 
be established.”’ 


| 
| FIVE 


| 


POINTS 
OF EXCELLENCE 


Leaving the center of the city 
from which you start; reaching the 
center of the city of your destina- 
tion, over smooth and level tracks; 
giving rest and comfort; riding be- 
side the running waters most of the 
way; through the centers of popu- 
lation to the gateways of commerce; 
when you travel by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


A copy of the Illustrated Catalogue of the 
“Four-Track Series” will be sent free upon 
receipt of atwo-cent stamp by George H. 
Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand 
Central Station, New York. 

















Ser Ove 


Eastern Cities 


Ca<~, 


LOWEST RATES 
BEST SERVICE. 





INFORMATION CHEERFULLY GIVEN 





ED. KEANE, 
Ass’t. Gen’l. Passenger Agent, 














104 North Fourth, ST. LOUIS 
Wa. Schaefer, 


che Grand vo 


N. W. Corner 6th and Pine Streets, 
Finest Bar and Billiard 
Hall in the West 


STRICTLY MODERN AND FIRST-CLASS 


IN EVERY RESPECT. 





iW! KRANKG: 
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farm yom ( 


ies | 


- LOAN | 
|\OFFICE.| 











else campaigning by special train may 
accomplish, it keeps money moving. 
eke che ae 
“When is your wife coming back?” 
“Oh, during the latter part of a thou- 
sand dollars.”—Life. 
ale he he 
Ted—What became of his summer ho- 
tel that failed because the place was so 
unhealthy ? 
Ned—Oh, he’s running it now as a 
sanitarium.—Judge. 


Adv. No. 7 


| California and back 
Rate cut intwo 





From St. Louis, $47.50 
Aug. 15 to Sept. 10 


Ride on California Limited 
Or go in tourist sleeper 


Eat Harvey meals 


Cool trip through Southwest 
Land of Enchantment 


Ask A. Andrews of A. T. & S. F. Ry. 
at 108 N. Fourth Street, St. Louis 








“BIG FOUR” 


—AND— 


New York Central 


ONLY ALL-RAIL ROUTE 
INTO 
ONLY Railroad Station 


IN 


NEW YORK CITY 


ONLY Route with NO FERRY TRANSFER. 
LOW TOURIST RATES 


TICKET OFFICES—Broadway and Chestnut, Union Station and 


World’s FairGr 


W. P. DEPPE, Chief Asst. Gen’l. Pass. Agent. 














TICKET OFFICES 
OLIVE ano SIXTH 
AND 
UNION STATION. 


F. D. Gildersleeve, Ass’t Gen’! Pass. Agt. 


PRENCH LICK SPRINGS 





LOUISVILLE 


VESTIBULED TRAINS LEAVE ST. LOUIS DAILY 
8.52A.M. 11. 
DINING CARS A LA CARTE 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


58 A.M. 8.27P.M. 11.00P.M. 


2.05 A. M. 


H. C. Stevenson, City Pass. Agent. 





CARMODY’S, 


213 N. Eighth St. 


FINEST LIQUORS 


THAT’S ALL. 


POPULAR BOOKS. 


“The Crossing,” Winston Churchill, 
$1.20; “The Castaway,” Hallie Ermine 
Rives, $1; “In Search of the Unknown,” 
Robert W. Chambers, $1.20; “The Pica- 
roons,” Gelett Burgess and Will Irwin, 
$1.20; “Duchess of Few Clothes,” Philip 
Payne, $1.20; “Japanese Physical Train- 
ing.” We carry a complete stock of 
the latest novels, standard works of 
fiction and history, scientific works, 
etc,. at JETT’S BOOK STORE, 

806 Olive st. 
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COLORADO.UTAH4"> 
PACIFIC o>" 





OBSERVATION eouracaeeaactecome A Ailaite 
CAFE LIGHTED 
DININGCARS TRAINS 

















OP” 






The cool retreats of 


Wisconsin and Michigan 


quickly and comfortably reached by 
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FOUR MATCHLESS DAILY TRAINS ——EE... 
io. in each direction between Mlustrated Folder Sent Free on Application 
© ST. LOU I S AND CH I CAGO ge TMU eh ith alba lbaldbe wh ST : 
New E : ? 
Rock Bullgetcd” St. Ann’s Maternity Hospital, | 
M. Dustless veer C enth and 0’ Fallon Streets, Fe St. Loui $, m 0. . ft 
“ Low Round Tr ip Rates CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY. + 
COOP ALL SUMMER This institution is open over fifty years. Those conducting it have vast experi- : re 
Write to D. BOWES, A. G.P. A., C. @ A. Ry., St. Louio, Mo. ence. There are private rooms and wards. Terms moderate Private room patients : 





Ticket Offices: Sixth and Olive Streets and Union Station 
Phones: Bell, Main 1024; Kinloch, A 1776 





can have their own physicians. Arrangements can be made for he care of infants. 
For further information apply to STSTER SUPERIOR. 
TELEPHONE : Kinloch D 1595. 


F 10:0 R10 CNOHORONOHEREHOHENOUDIO CCF FCCC CREATOR ROC e Ree Raee a 0 ane 


‘BOOKS (2 racer erent 


found at 
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CHICAGO & ALTON 
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WHY NOT GO FARTHER 


WHEN YOU VISIT THE WORLD’S FAIR, YOU RE HALF WAY 


The Southwest is inviting. The crops are good; conditions and prospects were never more favorable. Indian 
Territory. Oklahoma and Texas are in need of people and offer plenty of opportunities for investments of 
capital and labor. Rates are low. Round-trip tickets on sale from St. Louis, 

S 


August 9th and 23rd, and September 13th 
and 27th, via M. K. & T. Ry., as follows : 








SAN ANTONIO $ — 
HOUSTON, GALVESTON 


AND ALL INTERMEDIATE POINTS 


Liberal Limits—Stop-Overs Allowed.—Tickets Good for 21 Days. 


For something new in printed matter about the Southwest, address “‘Katy,’’ St. Louis. 


FAST TRAINS 


ST. LOUIS TO TEXAS 


‘Katy Fair Special” at 9:15 a.*m. “The Katy Flyer” at 8:32 p. m 











OXAS ruin 


New Pullman excursion sleepers to Ar- 
Kansas and Texas points—all the comforts 
of a standard sleeper at one-half rate. 


Pine Bluff $1.50 Texarkana $].75 Corsicana $2.50 


 ¢ Camden $1.75 Tyler $2.25 Waco $2.75. 
* 


Through standard sleepers and dining cars 


Leaves St. Louis daily 
at 5 p. m. 


MMT RY Seppe yrs. gh 0 


909 OLIVE UNION STATION. 





